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The Green a is showing you the most famous hat 
trick in all the eating world. From his top hat he pulls 
Nible ts Br: ind Corn tender kernels pic ked and pe acked 
at the fleeting moment of perfect flavor. From his som- 
brero he takes Niblets Brand Mexicorn— grown from 
the same exclusive seed (D-138) but with sweet red 


and green peppers added. Serve em both and double 


your corn pleasure. 
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A without cork tip — 
wy same fine quality as Craven ‘A 
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= to make money 
MAKE MONEY 


Put vour money to work in a Canada Savings 
Bond and watch it make more money for you. 
As you clip the interest coupons and invest 
them too. your money multiplies rapidly. It 
brings the day nearer when you can retire, 
travel, buy a home of your own, or do any of 


those things vou have alwavs dreamed of doing. 


Canada Savings Bonds are safe as Canada her- 
self and may be sold at any time for their full 
value plus good interest. This year they may be 
purchased in denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1000 and $5000. For greatest return, buy a 
$5000 bond. Each member of your family may 


buy one too 


Call EM. 6-8/8] in Toronto or any 


of our offices across Canada. 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


50 hing West 


(Canada 





Teronto, 





Street 








SATURDAY 
NIGHT'S 


BOOK 
° SUPPLEMENT 


Once again, SATURDAY NIGHT will pub- 


ish its Christmas Book Supplement ror DOO 
s across Canada in the November 2 
x ss f 
I jue Supplement will be bright! 
* vritten and illustrated. It will contain 12 
more pages OF book reviews, publishers’ al 
nouncements and articles of outstanding in 
* 9 1 
st featuring some of Canada s wel kn wn 
by-lines 
*® 9 a1 
You will not want to muss this tissue 
November 29 
¥ 
SATURDAY NIGH] 
‘ 73 Richmond St. W., Toronto 

























OTTAWA VIEW 


by Michael Barkway 


HE trouble is that people /ike 
inflation.” This is the fashion- 
able cliché of the moment in 
Ottawa. It is an expression of all 
the headaches which go with a falling 
price level. The wholesale-price index 
has dropped 5 per cent since the 
beginning of the vear, and the cost- 
of-living index has dropped more 
than 212 per cent. 

In the role of consumers Canadians 
presumably like this. They are cer- 
tainly buying more than they have 
tor a year. But nobody applauds 
When prices go down. They com- 
plain bitterly and vociferously when 
prices go up; but when they go down, 
| Ottawa hears are the com- 


plaints of people who don’t like fall- 


f I 


we 


t 
' 


— 


ing price 


It is a much more healthy situation 
When consumers are price-conscious 


and business has to make an effort to 


>} 


s. 


sell its goods; and most businessmen 
know it. But it makes life harder and 
competition tougher. and if it went on 
long enough it might mean the begin- 
ning of a recession. : 
In present circumstances it doesn't 
hat. The underlying strength 
of the North American economy, in 
he United States as well as here, will 


mean t 


check the price decline before very 
uch longer The present round of 
Auge increases (steel, coal, etc.) sets a 
rising floor under declining prices in 
most industries. Whatever excess 
there may still be in certain prices, it 
is being squeezed out pretty fast. 
Demand and supply are getting back 
Into a reasonable relationship. 

\ turn in the price trend is due 
It's difficult to predict just 
will occur; but if it doesn't 


before the end of the vear, 





to be early in 1953. The 
change won't be violent: but it will be 
enough to stop the decline, and in 
many cases to turn prices gently up- 


wards. (Agricultural prices may be 


A MONG the people who are affected 
iE by falling prices not the least 
Important 1s the Minister of Finance. 
His budget was based on the predic- 


tk it the gross national product 
(that is, the total value of all Cana- 
dian production) would increase by 
ibout 4 per cent olume and up to 
2 per cent in price compared with 
last Vear 1952 average prices will still 
be higher than 1951's. But as long as 


the downward trend lasts Abbott's 
tax prospects are reduced. The vol- 
ume increase depends on a brisk pace 

activity for the rest of the year. 
The upswing has been pronounced 
since the end of June, but it started 
rather later than the official forecasts 
hi d expected 

This doesn’t mean that the forecast 
of a gross national product of $22! 
million for this year will prove to be 
too high. It will probably still turn 





Up or Down, Prices Get Blamed 


out too low, thanks ma to th 
huge prairie crops. But it $ mean 
that Abbott’s revenues, cular 
from corporation taxes, ar aces 
sarily as buoyant as he ho 

There is a certain wry sement 
to be derived from the er Con- 


servative denunciations it ¢ 
taxation while the Minister o: Finan 





says—and means—that he is none 
too sure of coming out on the righ 


side at the end of the vea 


> THE expenditure s Abhott 
must be feeling pretty sure of 


short-fall in defence spc g. It's 
still too early to be sure ts size 
but Abbott will probably save $200 
million on the defence est ‘ 





alone. Against that he’s abou 
$70 million extra to raise because of 
the Ontario tax agreement: $30 mil- 


lion or more for the emergency g 
ernment operations in the meat bus- 
ness; $90-$100 million to cover the 


deficit in the Old Age Security Fund 
For the present he is treating the 
payments to the Old Age Security 
Fund as an asset-building which 
keeps them out of the budgetary pic- 
ture. But he meant to cover then 
out of the budget. He 
contribute again to reducing the 
deficit in the civil service 
annuation fund and to writing 
some other assets. If things g 
ly and revenue doesn't come uf 
expectations, the Old Age Securit 
deficit will, no doubt, be lett as 
asset-building loan, and s 


other write-offs just wont be mad 
There are plenty of xpedients 
whereby Abbott can avoid announc- 


ing a deficit. 

‘But by the same token there 
plenty of expedients to 
nouncing a_ surplus. It 


write-offs which he made ear t 
the tune of $150 millio sus th 
deficit in the Old Age Sec Fund 
aren’t enough to absorb : possid 
surplus this year, it will ry su 
prising indeed. When Abbot! presents 
his next budget he ought he abd 
to laugh at the Conervat for 

their talk about surpluses ess tne 
old hand has lost its c y, and 


there is not much sign of t 


| po is not to say that t ign Is 
on the Opposition alo Yoot 


has another difficult co: ot 
around. It is now taken as etell 
axiomatic—on political than 
economic grounds—that have 
to be reduced in the next ihe 
only two ways of doing \opott 
said in a recent speech t Mani 
time Boards of Trade, arc sud- 
stantial reduction in defenc yendi- 
tures, or by an increase ys 
production. As he said: ee 
optimistic that we can ¢ pe! 
much on the first of these ned 
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Legal Difficulties 
Nearer Solution 


ned E 











cular TEPS to lower tariff walls between provinces, 
“ye “ were erected to curb lawyers from 
m about Canada, are a welcome sign of 
i a mol yeral attitude in the most conservative 
of all professions. The plan just approved by the 
I ic Bench the Law Society of Upper Canada for 
é uniform standards of admission by the various 
oh provine aw societies, is more reasonable than 
yrevic yposals. It has, however,.to be approved 
ny the er governing bodies before adoption. 
Abort Under the proposal visiting lawyers would no 
“a onger have to be called to the bar to appear in a 
; = single case in a province. Lawyers of three years’ 
€9 : S aii C uld move to another province on Pass- 
nats o \amination in the aspects of law which 
ibout change ym province to province. The fee for 
se dmiss would be an additional $250 instead of 
mii. the pres t §$1.500. 
CY gov- wus far the plan is a great improvement on 
ev yroposals advanced by the Upper Canada 
senchers and in some wavs is more liberal than the 
egestions made in September by British Columbia. 
one Unfortunately, the conflict which still exists 
if , e University of Toronto Law Schoo 
Dic 1 Os fe Hall is a barrier to a real approach 
de in legal education. Lawyers of less 
ears’ standing the could 
g the ed to the Ontario bar by taking the 
rs of Osgoode Hall's four-year course 
3 [his s a vear articled to a legal firm in 
Ont nd a vear of lectures plus practical work. 
The t re the same as those now extended to 
e sitv of Toronto, and following Dal- 
S juest are now made available to all 
( chools 
| ms to us to be an effective discourage- 
Ontario student who might feel that 
4 school at the University of British 
( venerable Dalhousie, was the best 
C t his training. There is still no provision 
who would like to attend Harvard's 
Fund WW me the mellower attitude of the Upper 
5s ( Senchers. With this new feeling there is 
sur tunity for real progress when representa- 
esents lives governing bodies get toge 1 the 
to discuss the proposals. 
| difficult conflict between Osgoode Hall 
versity of Toronto should be soluble 
mentary rather than competitive basis 
\ in variances in statute law, we see no 
egal education should not be as free 
\ hbott iphical restrictions as medical educa- 


| 
12 Deen 


wn Osgoode Lifts Standards 


The ' 
shott 7 is been a steady improvement in 


nal standards for all professions and 


sub Unt suon in insisting On an arts degree for 
ndi- ont Osgoode Hall is a natural development. 
na lin d to a legal firm does not make up for 
not u education every lawyer should have. 
very I inge, however, will affect very few indi- 
a 4 858 students at Osgoode only 36 are 
GE ( { 


lan university graduates. 





drieatinn ro door = hanced ere in 

Educational procedure nas enanged grealtiv since 
an eariy nad 1 egis ure O01 spec 

decree cal L ed me oO tne D 0 





Cabinet Changes 


W! CONGRATULATE Mr. St. Laurent on 
the discovery that British Columbia is Can- 


di t 

’ hird ! roect mr n > 4 r r t n ne th - 
ada’s third largest province bv population and that 
It IS enjovu a period of phenomena 





Having made the discovery, he is now 


it by appointing two British Co umbians 


posts. Mr. James Sinclair, who has been a stimu- 
yrliamentar\ 


and sometimes unorthodox parliamenta 


atin 
itin 





; 
assistant to Finance Minister Abbott. now becomes 


} 


Minister of Fisheries; and Mr. Ralph Campne\ 





more junior as an MP but more senior in 





7 t nf mervent 
pOSt OF private 


served as a young man in the trving pi 
secretary to Mr Mackenzie King, becomes 
Solicitor-General. 

It is no disparagement ot these men, both able 
in their very different way, to sav that the two of 
them together will not fill the place of the single 
British Columbian minister, Mr. Robert Mavhew, 
who now leaves the Cabinet. Mr. Mavhew, who 
at 72 was the oldest member of the Cabinet, 
brought to it qualities of maturity and vision and 
conscientiousness which some of his brasher col- 
leagues might have waited on more often. It is 
characteristic of him, though it leaves us with a 
slightly uncomfortable feeling, that instead of go- 


ing into the retirement he has so fully deserved 
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Mr. Drew and Gold Coins 


\\ TE DOUBT whether Mr. Drew has adequatels 
considered all the consequences which would 


flow from the policy which Ne advocates, Of allow 
i 


ng Canadians to possess goid coins inere e 
two forms in which that policv might be adopted, 
and he has not explained which of them he advo- 
cates, though in their ultimate consequences the 


re verv different 


Canada might permit the tree movement 
gold coins within Canadian territory while con 
tinuing to prohibit individuals from exporting them 
out of that territory. This would lead to an enor 
mous accumulation of gold in private hands as 
hedge against further depreciation of the currency 


for the prospect of a given weight of gold 


diminishing in value seems vastly less remote than 
the prospect of the Canadian dollar doing so. Since 









cre neh sent hse 
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the gold in Canada is now in the possession of 


the government except what is needed for the 

















dental and jewellerv industries. this would lead to 
heavy drain on the countrv’s gold reserves. Ad- 
edlv they are now so high that thev could lose 
good de without serious consequences: Dut the 
drain might very well become enormous, and at 
we expense of bank deposits and government 
yonds. the forms on which Can chi ely 
r Keel heir tunds liquid 
Or ¢ might go the nd permit the 
export of s gold. This would withdraw it, not 
‘ trom circulation. but also from Canada 1d 
\ C put ( in the position oft 
e gold litv of its Currency In a world 
which no other important country is doing an 
g of the kind. It is h questionable whether 
Canada could possibly maintain this free converti- 
bility for anv length of time, and a policy of 
kind which was not permanent could have onl 
disastrous effects 
The prohibition of private holdings of currency 
gold is the only by whic on can 
etain the power ot evall 7 its Ll ( Cl ene 
t Wer Value Ihe value of gold is fixed bv the 
MOorld marke id if Canada 1s t of private 
held five-dollar gold pieces, nothing can preven 
he dk remaining at Whatever value the world 
Market assigns to one-fifth of the amount of golc 
that VO0ld piece That AGS 1 gdm vie SVSTen 
914. when evervbody was practising it It 
sould be an impossible svstem for Canada alone 
/S2. when nobody else is practising it. 


University Governors 
pee YEARS Dr. W. J. Dunlop was a valued 


member of the University of Toronto. staff 








s Province 
I Universit 
B s Minister of Educ ) Dr. D 
taining Tore s dom C 
B Governors. The ers S 
C ver the Pri ce b Ve C 
\ ) G c OTs cS de Lo 
I Governors e excellent me divid 
h ( C hte 4 e thanks 
c sk. But ne t the Ministe 
Educatio naking e upp nents sh i 
, . s20ple sid Tor ) S 
erested the | ersit 
Yer 1de Cc ti e Cy tu oO 
come n e same or ends 
I< n same eci mic class. We 
h see ol groups represented. The 
[ S c -CUUCUI dut ¢ 
5 en s n Sw d. We sub 
By g sb the e 
t} 


7. wo opresident of the International Air 


s. J c gs cent t \ d's 
lk hi Life Our 
( com ed d com 
culo g J ke IATA 
t I I mp C oO A 
t ' ‘ i 
x s 








has demonstrated aviation wisdom since he joined 
ICA in 1945 but he has already plaved important 
parts in IATA conferences. Mr. McGregor 
executive with wings. He was the first combat flie 
ot World War Il to become {| 
ine. His RCAF war record included: operations 


as “one of the few” in the Battle of Britain; a score 








nt of an air 





of five Nazi aircraft destroved. shared credit for 





i seven probables and eight dam- 
aged: the DFC, OBE, the Order of the Orange 


Nassau of the Netherlands, the Croix de Guerre, 


downing a sixtn, 


nd the Czech War Cross. His record in adminis- 





1's national air line during a period 





expansion in both domestic and Overseas serv- 
ces has been equally outstanding. Mr. McGregor’s 


1 
Of aviation Willi continue to 





exten 
de ja: now in his added role, it 
“ tional air traffic. 


MR. G. R. McGREGOR 


Bishops on Immigration 


\ MODEL otf what a church mav rightly say 
4 about pou if question provided by the 











4 iw 4 CSL 5 Was t vv 

statement on imm to hich the Roman Cath- 
hic bishops of Canada issued after their annual 
meeting wit tne \posto ic Delegate in Ottawa. It 
ght well be studied and copied by the Protestant 
dies which had their say about immigration 
icV earlier in the ta [he Church,” said the 
snops (with ther su Inique reference to the 
does not wisn to pass judg 

ment policy.” They did not pick out 
1 ke to admit. But they did 
ont question against its moral 
ch nted out to all that immi- 
gration Is a moral question, subject to moral laws 
hich should direct and those whose duty it 
is to determine a policy of immigration We 
would like to think that the trade union congresses 
d the protessiona ssociations which are main- 


ning a selfish demand for restrictionism would 


[he responsible Minis- 











ter, Mr. Walter Harris, is probably full 
their truth already, though he now fing. hx. 
the victim of shortsighted and ill-inform 








pressures. 















































The Roman Catholic bishops then ted : 
moral issue as they see it: “The po Fes by B. | 
governs the flow of immigration shou 
democratic and anv regulations that wo 





in an arbitrary manner, the emigration ©: >:,- 
from an overpopulated country, or ef ers 
trom persecuted lands, would be cont: to ¢ pol 


fundamental principles of justice and.t r . Lid 
[his states a principle which we think 2 


ot all denominations and all callings : 
doctors or trade union leaders — ought oc 2 oe 
It also makes our present restrictio ; ne 
appear as shabby and arbitrary as it is ( aise 


Groups and Democracy 


N THE proper concept of the pa entar Maleou 

system, a political party is a body people eclures 
who share the same coherent set of vie ut 
ing public policy, and who either have 
can reasonably hope to have a sufficie umber 
of elected representatives in the legis] 
carry those views into effect. It is 
democracy. which is essentially governn 
larger body of people sharing the same cohere 
set of views, when any great proportion 
tors cease to be interested in parties Of t sort 5 
id run after groups whose views can never be 
expected to be shared by a majority: t me ~ = 


the votes of these electors are be 





purposes which have nothing to do with t 
government of the country. 

\ party very insignificant in present 
itself if it has faith that witt 





nce of time it will grow to 
being a contender for the majority posit I 
has been the history of many parties, ar tab 
of the Labor party in Great Britain, 

farmer and farmer-labor parties in Can 

many provinces of Canada and States ot 

States. That was not the character ot e Pr 
hibitionist party in the United States (P 

was eventually attained there bv 1 art 

means), and it is not the character of the ¢ 

munist party (the open one) in any d crat 


country, for Communists make no pretel « ren 


pecting to carry their views into effect 5 
: S 
VOL 
Yet all over the world we see this ter ~* z 
wards groups and splinter parties increas 
Dutch cabinet recently installed consis 
members: five are from the Labor party e fron | 


the Catholic party, two from the Anti-R 


party, two from the (¢ hristian Histor part | 
one, the Foreign Affairs minister, describ msell 
as “non-party.” To prevent misunderst ng 


should be stated that the Anti-Revolutior 
opposed not merely to Revolution in ¢g 


o “the ideas which resulted in the Frenc 


tion of 1789.” How these two gentlem YX 
Christian Historicals, whose name prob 
cates devotion to the Christianity of the ven: 
tury OF earlier, can collaborate with the | rit 
or with the Catholics (who also have s! z 
with the labor unions) in the formulatio gov Mats 
ernment policy it is hard to understand vevel 
we are assured that all four parties have ened 
agreement on that policy 

We cannot help sharing the feelings of te a 
Liberal party of Holland (which is a hig con 
servalive party) that it would gain nothir xcept 
a couple of ministerial salaries by partic gn 


such a government; it has therefore rema 








side and will, we should think, have a lot n 















LECTURE THEME 
——— \ ' 


The Basis of Right Conduct ere 


by B. K. Sandwell Cawiig 








est Ht lave now been 21 Alex- It was not. of course ght conduct thy, 
psy at ectureships at the Univ- that made England the grezte< ioe 
( vorker in the fielc 2 eB D 2 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
The second holds out more 





{ future 
promise.” 
Next vear’s def 
cannot reasonably be lower than what 





ence expenditures 


















































| is actually spent this year. It would 

i indeed be a vicious principle to set 
one Vear’s expenditure at the level of 

he previous Vear’s performance: that 

would make every delay permanent. 

It has already been argued in Sat- 

I RDAY NIGHT, and the conclusion 
emains unimpaired. that the logical 












and economic development of the de- 
fence program already under way de- 
mands some increase in expenditure 
next year. Yet, in political terms, it 
is unrealistic to expect more than this 
vear’s $2,100 million. So the defence 
estimates next vear will 
Where between $1.900 million and 
$2,100 million. In the light of the 
international situation and of Can- 
ada’s duty to its allies, they ought to 
be not less than $2,100 million. In the 
light of the Liberal party’s election 


be some- 





prospects most Liberals would like to 
see them at the lower figure. Not 
Abbott alone, but the whole Cabinet, 
will be judged by the decision it 
finally makes on this. 

There’s precious little saving (in 
the overall total) to be done in the 
rest of the budget, though Abbott will 
try to save wherever he can. This 
means that the chance of reducing 
taxes depends very largely on the 
forecast of prices and volume of 
business. In this calculation prices 





| “a guard OVER CANADA 


In the scheme of today’s world affairs. Canada is in a 
key position in the defence of this hemisphe re and of many 


nations and the world 


is shie accepts 


Wherever Canadians work across this great realm, at the 
surces of its mighty natural resources or throughout its great 
ndustrial cities . wherever Canadians earry thei part of 


of the Roval ¢ 


And wherever are the squadron 


i 


there are ever increasing numbers of Canadair-built & 
g anadi =P 
tircratt Canadair = pre issociation with 
the R.C.A.F on guard over Canada § 


LIMITED, MONTREAL 


there are 


inadian Air Force 









watches Canada 





responsibilities 











ilert squadrons 







of the R.C.A.F. 

















































are as important as volume. So the 
expectation of an early change In the 
price trend is vital for next year’s 
budget as well as this year's” The 
Government's 


chances of reducino 

taxes next year largely depend on jp 
In his last budget speech Abbon 
~ ‘ ul 


said that a one per cent 
the price level made a dift 


Case in 


ence of 


between $80 and $85 million in his 
revenues. An increase of $|20 mj. 
lion in revenue corresponds to an 
extra 10 per cent on the personal jn. 
come tax. A rise in the price level of 
3 per cent, at the present level of 


taxation, should mean an_ increased 


vield of 10 per cent on both personal 
and corporation taxes. 

If Abbott could be sure such a 
price rise next year, plus the almost 
assured growth in volume produc- 


tion, then he would only have to keep 
government expenditure at the same 
level as this year; and tax reductions 
would be almost automatic. In broad 
outline this is the pattern which next 
year’s budget will take. And people 
will like it. “The trouble is that 
like inflation.” 


people 


~ Impaired 


A_ pseudo-scientific description ofa 
term current in beverage rooms and 
cocktail lounges. 


HE MOLECULES of 
Are—relative to water’s—smal 


alcohol 


That difference in the molecule 
Sometimes confuses sage and fool 


Making claim to enterprise by 
Turning each into the wise guy 


These molecules seek out and probe 
The thought cells of the frontal 
lobe 


Past sentries of the mind they go 
Being smaller than the HO 


Then stealthily commando-wise 
With lethal arms and in disguise 


And, sharper than a Zoot "S suit, 
Get positive and absolut 


Grown wise, the guy is apt to call 
His fellow cretins, morons ill 


At first this wisdom rarel\ slips 

Between the wise man’s prudent 
lips 

Betimes the secret is throt chance 

Conveyed by gesture 01 ance 


At last the frisky molec 
May reach and loose the to igues ol 


fools. 


(A mouth’s the place in ) they 
put 
The alcohol and then the t.) 
If this should happen be vared 
lo say, “I musta been in ed 
P.S. As science this may seem 
pseudo 
But note it well—or take up /udo 


Rop YOUNG 
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ATOMIC PILE AT CHALK RIVER: MORE EFFECTIVE THAN THE GRAPHITE PILES OF THE UNITED STATES 


FOR WAR OR PEACE 


Canada and the Atomic Age 


YOR W 








FROM 


thlicl 


Mont 


AUN Be 





\R or peace, for defence today and the 
ndustry of tomorrow, recent uranium 
ries in Canada, and the all-out manner 
ey are being developed by the Canadian 
t (through its wholly-owned Eldorado 
d Refining Company) have secured this 
in the raw materials of atomic energy 
future emergency. Further- 
not wishful thinking to envisage the 
tomorrow as the world’s largest pro- 
dioactive minerals. 
lat may be called the continental, o1 
point of view, this is perhaps the 
tant single fact about Canada’s atomic 
‘ram, from mine to reactor. 
he only item of major importance, how- 
halk River, approximately 100 miles 
! Ottawa, Canada operates what Brit- 
Cherwell has declared to be the most 
omic pile of which he knows. Can- 
water” reactor (a second pile is now 
simply a more effective instrument 
phite piles of the United States, as wit- 
idlong plunge which the U.S. has just 
the construction of heavy water plants 
nous $2-billion Savannah River project. 
h, Canada’s efforts have been directed 
tructive uses of atomic energy, rather 
structive. The great achievement, down 
S indubitably been what the press of 
rica flamboyantly calls the “cancer 
so-called “bomb”, loaded with 50 
dioactive Cobalt-60, is not a cure for 


reseeable 









Canadian Letter by Leslie Roberts, 
Robertson and Morgan, members: 
Stock Exchange, Toronto Stock Ex- 


Vontreal Curb Market. 


by Leslie Roberts 


cancer, and no responsible person has ever claimed 
that it is. But its rays provide a means of treating 
cancerous conditions, including those of deep- 
seated nature, more efficiently than either radium 
or x-rays can. It provides hospitals and founda- 
tions with equipment for cancer treatment at in- 
finitely lower cost than hitherto was possible. 


— then, are the great strengths of Canada 
in the realm of atomic energy-—its mines and its 
powerful reactor. From a Canadian point of view, 
there are also weaknesses in the program, the 
chief of which is that despite its rich mines and its 
success in using the heavy-water process, Can- 
ada is still unable to carry its own refining through 
to completion. After partial refining, Canadian 
uranium must still be sent to the United States for 
conversion into metallic These are then 
brought back to Chalk River for use in the pro- 
duction of plutonium, the instigator of atomic fis- 
sion. This gap-in-the-middle will soon be bridged, 


ss 


rocs. 


however, by the creation of added refining facill- 
ties which will make the entire operation possible 
on Canadian soil. 

The history of uranium mining in Canada has 
an Alice-in-Wonderland quality. The first and 
only discovery of importance, prior to World War 
Il, was made at Great Bear Lake in the Northwest 
lerritories, astride the Arctic Circle. The time was 
the early 1930's and a producing pitchblende mine 
resulted. From Great Bear Lake, after preliminary 
concentration, the raw product was carried ove! 
the tortuous water route of the Mackenzie River 
svstem during the brief summer and by air through 
the long winter, 1,000 crowflight miles south, to 
the northernmost transcontinental railroad at Ed- 
monton. Thence it travelled ‘cross-continent to 
Port Hope, Ont., to be converted into radium and 


uranium salts, the latter primarily for use in the 
ceramics industry of Europe 

The Eldorado, then privately-owned, 
through the prewar years, always struggling to stay 
in the black. Then Hitler struck west across Eu- 
rope, and Eldorado’s customers were blacked out 
behind the Fuehrer’s iron curtain. The mine shut 
down. 

It remained a derelict until a day in 1942 when 
Canada’s then Minister of Munitions and Sup- 
ply, C. D. Howe, sent for.the company’s President, 
Gilbert LaBine, and asked him to reopen the mine. 
As quickly as the workings could be dewatered 
and surface plant tuned up, the mine was back in 
production, behind an impenetrable barrier of 
hush. The Canadian Government became the sole 
customer, by edict. The product went to the Al- 
lied atomic stockpile. Then in Ottawa ex- 
propriatec the company, but retained the Eldorado 
name as its only shareholder. Simultaneously, the 
mining of uranium-bearing ores by private inter- 


limped 


1944 


ests was barred. 


M" rERS Of even greater import than the actual 
I mining of pitchblende at Great Bear Lake 
were soon afoot. Fanning out from this far northern 
headquarters, teams of scientifically-trained pros- 
pectors, equipped with geiger counters, were flown 
into distant areas by company planes during each 
brief summer season, to prospect for new lodes in 
areas where geological conditions suggested the 
possibility of finding radioactive ores. The bonan 
za was finally struck several hundred miles to the 
south (but still almost 600 miles north of the 
transcontinental tracks) between two small lakes, 
known as Beaverlodge and Ace, which lie a few 
miles to the north of huge Lake Athabaska. What 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE JL 
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PORTS OF CALL 


| Germany Builds on the Past 


by Margaret Gardner 





from the Harz in the north to the Ba- 





















xeriod. German Ss once more complete without seeing varian and Black Forests: the Rhine, 
8 emerging as t s ive CIty ‘long ago endow which flows majestically as it has for : 
Its Ivilic scape t ncient ous and dramatic po thousands of years through the rich ) 
' c es, its romantic towns. look as enthusiasm. Situated in one of the and fertile valleys; the Palatinate. 
i a C d been taken directly most noteworthy parts with its truit-laden orchards and vine- I 
e puges of Grimm ‘Ss fairv tales Heidelberg and its environs th vards: the magnificence of the Alpine was WO! 
Just sixteen hours away, such cit- historv and romance. beautiful rivers mountain chain: the smart and cos- to the world 
es as Hamburg. Bremen. Dusseldorf. and some of the most menum mopolitan spas, W hose gushing wa- What i 
Frankfurt. Stuttgart. Berlin and Mu- cathedrals. This is the hom ters have provided relief for the sick crowded 
C e eas ched by the tourist great sculpt for many generations: and the cities, there? Most 
: © pers Gern descent who schneide ep e their man-made evidences of a ee wer most P 
petats Ac Mt: Ali. carta Maracantaiel Griinewald. During the course of culture that is old and proud. And DINKELSBUHL: MARTIN LUTHER ST got 
\ s forebears. Time and money no 700 vears Heidelberg built its crown- evervwhere in the air there still seems SO, Smet 
ver ente e el picture fo: ¢ monument, the Castle. which grew to linger an intangible reminder ot find a varied and complete progr. eco 
‘ e new tourist faves in effect slowly from a maze of small individ German folklore, of Siegfried and of cultural, musical ierta And t 
fara : a roy. Baki . ment events. Germany. t centurie Stanley 
des co can still enjoy E the centre of great musica! and artis nained 
' lelichts of air travel to Germanv. Less tic traditions, is Once again providing ny the t 
en elling w 1 the verv best in superb sica ove 
e , 3 e formances for visitors neers ste 
itive Whatever quality it is t the t entres . 
The eer Cities Gern yo eller seeks in his jou 2 a 
Q ce cathedrals a Germany, whether it be cosn Trunk Dacif 
celess art treasures. have much to politan atmosphere of 1 elega i 
est the tourist. But thev are not spas, the bustling activity the g “h . ; 
| C side ers the visitor ; cities, the restful peace the guie as 
5 cettable ex countryside, the splendor mpe ae . 
. C i idless va oO castles and imposing mo ents This e 
C S 1; e illor grandeur of ageless mour s give Dirt! 


ind streams. he will have as his ¢ 
stant companion a fee tf an as We yOd 
sociation with a glorious 
tic past Stewart app 
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storied banks of the Rhine Jalit Owl! elt 
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Haar eg y city. it re the tirst air link betw the t i 
i d charn buildings d paluzzi int 12 Brunnhilde. and the tragedy of Ger- countries ‘ _ 
ture It is the cities. where reconstruc nee 
i Frankfurt might almost be called tion still continues, that one notices ; ‘ ‘ 
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PGE GETS ROLLING 


BC’s Problem Railway Grows Up 


by Roy W. Brown 











a TINE! Y YEARS AGO, a tremendous placer gold mining boom 

SM over the creeks of Cariboo in Central British Columbia. 
+ *¥ Records are incomplete, but it appears certain that $100 million 
m the benches and sluice-boxes, a very substantial addition 







was WO 
to the world’s store of gold in those times. 
What is almost unbelievable, as one looks back, is that 60,000 people 






crowded into the Barkerville area in that period. How did they reach 
there? Most of them plodded on shank’s mare for two or three months 

‘+ most primitive trails; a few came by stage lines hauled by horses, 

still smaller number got lifts by camels which had been brought into 
to help out in the transport. 

{nd then there was no more gold! The people left, Barkerville and 
Stanley became ghost hamlets—only two or three hundred people re- 
din the country. But a system of transport had been set up and 

of this century the Cariboo Highway had come io be known 


















































We continent. Famous timbered roadhouses erected by stout 
tood firm against the elements; becoming, in a few years, 
tres of small farming and sawmilling settlements. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 

I lrean lew transcontinental railway was realized when the Grand 
Trunk fic was pushed through from Edmonton to the Pacific Coast. 

Baia {t onc ere was a demand for a North-and-South rail-line to connect 
cl with the new transcontinental and particularly to serve the 
ettiements of Cariboo. So the Pacific Great Eastern was born. 

[his Was a period in Western Canada when nothing was easier than 
th to a railway. Smart engineeers of an adventurous type like 
Gen J. W. Stewart and Bill Carey, both now dead, had just finished their 
g job the Federal Government and were left with a mountain of 
upment almost worthless unless they could find new rail-lines to build. 
Mewart approached the BC Government headed by that glamorous poli- 
Sir Richard McBride with a proposal that he would finance the two 
ections for the Government if he were awarded a contract for 

d 450 miles of railway from Vancouver to Prince George. It 

is that. McBride’s railway policy swept the country—I recall 

Uf who was later to be known as “Honest John” Oliver was the 
ntative of the opposition Liberal party in a legislature com- 

‘osed Of supporters of the Conservative McBride administration and of 


St rts railway plan. 


x PLE guaranteed the bonds of the PGE company for $35,000 
‘ but that turned out to be insufficient and at a later session 
H inother $7,500 per mile was added to the public contribu- 
S U's contracting firm used up all of this $42,500 per mile in 
oximately 340 miles of railway. It suited them to build the 
middle—the south connection into Vancouver and the 
| into Prince George were left hanging in the air. Forty miles 
vuver end are still in the air. 

We n the Government’s bonus of $42,500 per mile was not 

at that point World War I tightened the money market 
ere ’ more in the kitty. When the Government's money stopped 
of course in a terrible dilemma. What he feared was a per- 


wae 


’ compel him to finish the road. He was immensely relieved 

ernment, by now headed by Mr. Oliver, decided to “take 

id in the belief that they had a realizable asset. It took more 

rs to realize this optimistic view of the situation. During the 

PGE has cost British Columbia many new millions. Capital 

ind ( charges are said today to total more than $130 million; and 

s earned its title of “political white elephant,” the line that 

4 Mart ere and ends nowhere” and some other unpleasant references 
a and in the press. 

uu Wait long enough, even a political railway can achieve a 

on. So after many decades another boom has hit Cariboo. 

' ‘old miners of these early days came and went. Today, there 

sae ivasion. New settlers have scattered themselves up and down 

ind in the area quite near to the Barkerville of the old golden 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 19 
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to track down a lost or stranded motorist or locate Ph 
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THE KANANASKIS VALLEY WIDENS TO WELCOME MOTORISTS NEAR ELPOCA 


Alberta's Newest Mountain Road 


HRUSTING north through the primitive 
wilderness of the Rocky Mountain Forest 


: \ 30. 
Reserve in southern Alberta, the 119 gravelled 


by Sydney L. Roberts 


1 


miles of the new Coleman-Kananaskis road open 
servation area of national importance , 
ee ere — : re ay re also asked to observe fire precautions and pre- 


by the istern yxckies Forest Conserva- : : 
Built by the Eastern Rock Pree serve the pristine beauty of the wilderness. 




















tion Board, an authority ee ' Built of sturdy materials with a hard gravel top, 
nd Ca eens or ign ee the road’s surtace 1s good in all weather. A width 
ad is primarily the main north-south artery in 4 f 18-20 teet, shallow ditches, and hard shoulders 
twork which will speed men to fight forest fires 
dad llow eas) dceess LO cou Tor 
lw conservation teams in-of 1d 
stream flow the ers ie Easte 
Siopes Watershed 
Happ ute is ric scenery —mount 
rt ” pe it old with eacn Nlic 
! Ne shortcut to Banff and Jaspe 
st ¢ y Albert om the British Colun 
e ¢ asnest Pass. For these reaso 
I Rockies Board d the Alb Go 
t ‘ ) d L 
( la the opportunity of  s 
X S | ad 
A SS \ L 
s commerce sn 
| \ d tho 
| ‘ RK - B c c I oad 
7 { OWS 
P public 
Sw } s wine 
S SD circumst C tn 
j Us te Octonde Ow 
Po 1 Wilk Summits effec 
\ \ p S 0 
\ ta Forest Se Ce aSKS t C j el 
mad fi ( ) rm yut exnau 
The d C C CS 1 Ipie Nit 
\ s 1 the Forest Resers ind lea s 
t of exit 
It nit lists information as to t dentifica 
1d drive eneth of st n tn ire 
irpose of trip (fishing, picnicking, through trave 
yusiness, etc.) and other details which will enable 


forest rangers with their efficient FM radio net, 


urtesy Alberta Government 


WATERFALL UNDER ELPOCA BRIDGE 


iveller sought by relatives at home. Tourists 








make it safe for driving. The grades are 
but the way winds like a typical sinuous 
road making it advisable to drive betwe 
40 miles an hour. 

You won't find gasoline, food or to 
along the route and a full gas tank is 
tary precaution before starting at Colen 
Seebe, the northern terminal. It is 140 
tween gas stations since a 20-mile pros 
ernment road links the northern end 
Calgary-Banff Highway. The only concess 
picturesque red-roofed shelters erect 
Alberta Government at frequent scenic 
en route These shelters are equipped 
stoves and picnic tables and = can 
no charge 

Although deficient in the usual tour 
the Coleman-Kananaskis is packed 
At Mile 90 from Coleman, the motoris 
self driving over the highest stretch otf 


road in Canada—the 7,239-foot high 


Summit where the timber ends only 200 
Along the wav are high and mighty 
their flanks scarred bv strange geolog 
the avalanche slopes of the Pocaterr 
the debris of forests broken like mate 
the heavy hands of the snow and ice; th 
Kananaskis Lakes: the waterfall of | 
which drops headlong down a sheer c 
the arresting views of the Livingstone 
Other attractions are the chance of 
Barbwire Johnny, the aged trapper who 
with his mountains until a road cut b 
ted trontier cabin and the excellent 
such fish as native cutthroat and bull 
bows, eastern brooks and German-brow 
The Coleman-Kananaskis Road, altho 
day’s scenic drive alone, is only part o! 
north-south road which by 1954 will 
Coleman to the Brazeau River, a d 
approximately 230 miles. When this nort 
completed, Canadian tourists will be ab 
in comtort through the backbone ol 
square miles of the Eastern Rockies Fore 
seeing areas previously visited only by Pp 
hunters, trappers and prospectors. 
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Can Auto Insurance Rates Be Cut? 


Mounting accident tolls mean higher premiums every year; 
but companies say compulsory insurance isn’t the answer 


\NS have been ham- 
with statistics for so 
it doesn’t shock them 
that 30,000 Canadians 
n traffic accidents in 

to learn that 2.700 per- 
ed. They're probably 
about an atom bomb 

their city than they are 
killed in a traffic acci- 

. four hours someone 

every 1S minutes some- 

in Canadian traffic ac- 
iverage. 

irmed_ at the high cost 

the Increasing costs of 

ut they don’t seem par- 
erned over the fact that 
nts are costing them an 
irly $125 per minute 

surance Companies, who 
record $65 million in 
ir, are very much con- 
both the rising accident 
increasing costs Of ac- 
set their rates from 
umber of accidents, and 
paid out in claims. Auto 
irance has become the 

iid” of the industry. 

ince companies frankly 

hey have no cure-all for 

ot increasing accidents 

ites. If they had, U.S 
vouldn’t have dropped 

since 1945 on automo- 

nsurance. In fact, the 
ive little direct control 
ites or claims payments 

exercise an indirect 


President of the All 
ince Federation, esti 
loss in automobile tn 
inadian companies tor 
thout $6,300,000, at a 
[his means a substantial 
surance rates next Veai 
S have applied to their 
Increases as well, to 


the drain on their re 


\NGER for the insurance 

is that rates will go so 
yernments will step into 
prepared to take a loss 
v%° subsidized with tax 
ince companies dread 
feel it might be the thin 
wedge towards national- 
© Whole industry. The 
the government might be 
Snter the insurance busi 
st been reached, in the 


\Ir. Butler, and the indus- 


that the inflation spiral 
long enough to allow 


tch up. Most companies 


ippy to reach the break- 
vain 


‘ustry claims that the 


by Hal Tracey 


fire, automobile and casualty insur- 
ance business each vear makes a 
profit of less than one per cent on 
the various types of insurance it 
underwrites. Auto insurance is the 
“weak sister” of the three types ot 
business. It has been suggested that 
companies recoup their losses on auto 
Insurance through fire insurance. But 
this would be unfair to those who pay 
fire insurance, since they would. in 
effect, be subsidizing auto insurance 

Factors considered in the setting 
ol premium rates are the replacement 
cost of the car if it is completely 
burned, stolen, or completely demol 
ished in a collision: the cost of re- 
pairs to restore a damaged car; com- 
pensation for property damage and 
for persons injured or killed; the 
probability of a claim being made. 

The cost of an average-priced cat 
has increased by about 98 per cent 
since 1939. Repair costs are up by 
150 to 200 per cent, and hospitaliza- 
tion and medical costs by about 250 
per cent, roughly. Since hospitaliza- 
tion and medical costs govern to 
some extent the amount awarded in 
court judgments, these have risen 
considerably A= motorist’ carrying 
$25,000 to $50,000 isn't carrving 
too much these days, and some driv 
ers carry much more. 

The obvious answer to many peo- 
ple to the problem of rising accident 
rates and insurance premiums Is com 
pulsory insurance That would en 
sure that every driver Is covered from 
the time he gets his licence, and that 


no imnocent victims of accidents sut- 


fer financial loss, they reason 

But in both Massachusetts and 
Saskatchewan, where compulsory in 
surance has been given a try, the ac- 
cident rate has gone up, not down 
There are also many loopholes in 
coverage in both schemes. And_ the 
insurance companies have been tight 
ing both plans tooth and nail. They 
are against the Saskatchewan because 
it tends to be a government mon 
opoly, with the Province getting into 
the business, making it difficult, if 
not altogether impossible, for private 
companies to operate 

The Massachusetts plan seems to 
favor the insurance companies. Every 
driver must get insurance, but he 
doesn't get it from the state. He gets 
it from) private companies. But in 
surance Companies are against it be 
cause they claim it takes away from 
their under-writing judgment. Many 
people get insurance who wouldn't 
ordinarily be covered because they 
were pocr risks. So more claims are 


piled up, and rates go up 


_ SASKATCHEWAN plan provides 
insurance against’ public liability, 
property damage, collision, fire and 
theft. and against accidents in the 
form of a compensation, regardless 
of the fault of the injured person. It 
there is liability on the part of an 
other person for injuries, the com 
pensation benefits are deductible 
from damages recoverable. The first 
$100) in all except) public liability 
claims is deductible 

The original plan didn't supply the 


Pressure on Auto Insurance Rates 
1939 — 1952 


Hospital & Medical Costs 
Up 250°" 


Cost of Repairs 
Up 150-200°% 


Cost of Average Priced Car 
Up 98°. 


1939 


1952 1939 1952 


*Estimated 





needs of motorists. so a package po 
t 

icv was issued to fill up the gaps 
I 

Some private Saskatchewan compan 


ies have also instituted package poli 
cles, which they claim gives greate! 
coverage at lower rates 

Insurance companies have LISCC 


tne cry against government monopol\ 


and have probed the scheme thorough 
lv for loopholes. on which they have 
expanded at length. On the other 


hand, Saskatchewan Government of 
ficials and CCF party members in 
other provinces have emphasized the 
low rates and the coverage ot 


drivers in the province 


( > OF the biggest indictments of 

both the Saskatchewan and Mas 
sachusetts plans seems to be that. al 
though several state and provincial 
commissions and other agencies con 
nected with motoring have studied 
them thoroughly, thev have not been 
adopted by any other state or prov 
ince. Also many motorists tn Saskat 
chewan are. still buving insurance 
from private companies, in addition 
to their compulsory Government in 
Surance 

As an alternative, insurance com 
panies offer a safety responsibility 
law, in combination with an assigned 
risk plan and an unsatisfied judgment 
fund. Manitoba, Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia operate under the 
plan, and Alberta has incorporated 


the basic teatures 


One of the biggest points in its 
favor, sav insurance companies, 1s 
that it tends to reduce accident rates 
because it pays drivers to be careful 
If a driver is involved in an accident 
ind can prove financial responsibility 
re is free to drive i providing 
) has not broken an ith l 
1ONns 

If he can’t prove financi po 

ylitv. he is suspended ) dri 
intl he can. OF ¢ ‘ ‘ 

\ oO prove ha SPORSID 

S rn C2 in iuto 

though it can be don posting a 
bond or making a cash deposit 

Ihe driver who ts } 
surance IS ireful Db ) 
vant to b suspended 
The driver who ts insu \ 
because tf he is involved » an 
cident that is his fault le Ma Y pul 
under an assigned risk plan Whet eX 
he ipplies for msu w« | nr 
miums will cost him mo "I 
even be refused insurance 

This differs trom 
sponsibility. law, which pre | ) 
suspension from driving tt 
the driver has been proved n ’ 
in court. Unless someone is Wi 
to take court action against him, h 
gets off free, unless he has broken a 
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—Norris in The Vancouver Sun 


. what would happen if we ALL said let the silly blighters go to it... ?” 


How Can We End the Traffic Nightmare? 


Responsibility for traffic problems used to be divided among civic 
departments; now traffic engineers are focussing the attack on chaos 


RAFFIC presents the biggest single headache 


iderman faces in attempting to carry ou 


his citv council duties. What is true of Toron- 


Ss equally true of Vancouver, or Montreal o 
Winnipeg, and the faster a city grows the more 
cute the situation becomes. The old saving that 
conomy 1s the best policy is a delusion when 3t 
comes to traffic improvements because the longer 


wait the more costly they become. We would 











saved millions of dollars in Toronto 

the improvements recommended in some of the 

s had been carried out at the time 

One of the major difficulties faced is that so few 
citizens agree on what should be done. Every single 
yroject to expedite traffic movement causes some 
x S iship. I i project is recom 

1 S S cked. The ratepayers 

c to le city € reers build sewers 

1 wat tems W iT tfering advice They 
licts of the Medical Officer of Healt! 

ke it for granted that the Fire Chief knows 
business. But when it comes to the simplest 
inges in traffic control every man who drives 
\ hesitate to attack the civic adminis- 

As c ’ IS] Works ( nittee of 

I s ( C. C I had pers kperience 
ted ¢ ) ie d ‘reement of citizens 

ssues Ss tne Creation of One-way 

S tion of traffic lights, parking meters 

ff s in parking strictions. It 1s NAVS 
thi persuade the people in a given locality 
t would put up vith inconveniences or 

\ 1s mn ft unds that the greater good ot 
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MR. CORNISH is a loronto alderman who has 


idle ypecial ude Of trattye problems 





by Joseph Cornish 


the whol] 
further complicated by the fact that Toronto citi- 
zens feel that many traffic improvements within 


benefit the unamalgamated suburbanites 





e than themselves 

Many of our present difficulties stem from the 
fact that for years responsibility for the traftic 
I 


problem was divided among different civic depart- 
ments. There was no over-all responsibility and 


What action was taken nearly always was the result 


compromise 





( YOMPLICATIONS are much greater than the aver- 
A age citizen realizes. For instance, research on 
iffic control devices at Yale University Bureau 
ite items. At- 

tempts to design a workable program of traffic con- 
trol through several civic departments, have failed 


ot Highway Traffic covers 124 sepa 





1sO Many cities that it is now realized that respon- 


sibility must be centred under one civic hand. This 


has given rise to the new profession of. traffic 
engineer. It is only two years since H. R. Burton, 
t tully trained engineer, was appointed Toronto's 
first tull-time traffic engineer and handed the job 
of cleaning up a situation which was becoming 
progressively worse. To assist him in his task 
Council approved with minor amendments _ his 


proposal tor a detailed policy on traffic matters. 
Now with constant traffic counts, with knowl- 
edge ot how many motor Cars Can move Over a 
Street in a certain length of time, the problem ts 
being tackled scientifically. A traffic plan has emerg- 
ed after vears of uncertainty, but as this means 
the expenditure of many millions it can only be 


e community is involved. The situation is 


done one step at a time with in most 
strong opposition from various interests 

In Toronto the Master Plan as now 
calls for an estimated expenditure of $7 
In Montreal, where C. E. Campeau 
appointed as Master Plan Engineer of 
real City Planning Department, the pri 
for spending $320 million. But there 
nificant difference between the Mont 
Toronto plans. The biggest single iter 
Montreal blueprint is $200 million for 
In Toronto the subway is nearing comp 
cost of more than $40 million. It ts 
by the city-owned street railway as p 
railway’s operation and is not a part o 
ned traffic improvement costs. 

Many citizens do not realize what t 
will mean to trathic movement. It is hard 
exactly the effect of the removal of street 
Yonge and Bay Streets, but there is no 
it will be tremendous. From the point 
increased public transportation the in 
will also be immense. Traffic authorith 
that one traffic lane carried per hour 1,5 
by automobile in an ordinary street, 2 
Street is an expressway, 13,500 by st 
40,000 by subway. It is this tremendous 
of the subway that is making Montrea 
to follow Toronto. Montreal is even pre 
express subway which it is estimated “ 
an additional 20,000 persons per hour. 

Every city has some geographical ft 
complicates traffic planning. Toront 
ravines, its Avenue Road Hill and 
tracks. In Montreal the magnificent mo 
city’s pride and joy, is the traffic engine: 

CONTINUED O» 
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AT A. PEYY!” ‘said. the 
next to me, slipping off 
earphones for a mo- 
a good speech and so 

hear it.” It was the first 

eneec first session of the new 

UN As ly, and the first that my 

5 from Arizona had ever 

\s a matter of fact it was 

netent and concise review 
the UN had come to its 
in the seven years since 

was just what the doctor 
her; but the UN regulars 
ill a thousand times Over 


we 


And _ ot course, the inevitable 
r Lhe delegate finished his 
h nd pertinent speech, paus- 

i ‘k from his pocket another 
script tresh in from his Ministry 
ub Intormation, and went on 
5 minutes with praise of the 

ts of his own Government 

i e-broadcast to the home 
kt ning. It happens that his 
Gove t is a semi-dictatorship 
tly seized power in a mili- 


This ie sort of thing which gives 
UN-itis, that weary reluctance 
the phones and make the 

en. 
lt ye argued that the fault is 
this is not the spirit in 
pproach the UN, which 
in Organization formed to 
C1 s over instead of slugging 
There must be a UN, a 
nations of the world to 
| from abandoning it as such 
tendency here, except 


Soviet bloc, is to make it 


7 KS and chairs are there on 
t , assembly floor, waiting 
or so additional members, 

C include every government 

d. But the “United” part 

is Meaningless at present, 

UN’s pretensions to world 


Zor t empty. It is the govern- 
ment the peoples, who are rep- 
esent e. And when it comes to 
dour fainst talking, the organi- 
za more than a multi-lateral 
treat »; IN NO sense is it a world 
Where Mike Pearson got 

ght at the beginning of the 

es le agreed with the represen- 
lay outh Africa that it would 
Nak to settle first whether the 
quest ! the treatment of natives 
In Uf intry came within the com- 
pete the UN—which is speci- 
fica arred from interfering in 
the i! affairs of its members. 
Bef voted on the inclusion of 


n the agenda. 
But Asian and Arab and Latin 


- delegates, egged on by the 
i ere determined to talk about 


a - and no ruling by the chair 


‘illson Woodside 


Or quotation from the Charter were 
going to deter them. Their argument 
was that they could talk about it and 
then decide whether they were com- 
petent to do anything about it. This 
Was a question of human rights, and 
the Charter concerned itself about 
human rights more than any other 
subject, mentioning them six times 
over. ; 

Now here is an excellent UN topic 
for us to chew on. It would be a fine 
thing if there were a world organiza- 
tion which could guarantee the hu- 
man rights and freedom of all peoples. 
But only a world government could 
do that; and when one considers the 
difficulty which a great many earnest 
Americans are having in inducing 
their own government to implement 
the guarantees of their Constitution, 
one must realize that full human 
rights would not automatically be 
assured to evervone on earth through 
the mere setting up of a world gov- 
ernment. 

Does the UN advance towards the 
Status of a world government by try- 
ing to do the things which a world 
government would do, as many mem- 
bers seem to assume? Or does it only 
confirm the impression of impotence 
and undermine its own prestige by 
tackling problems which it has no 
competence to deal with? Does it 
further its proper mission of peaceful 
settlement of disputes, or does it in- 
crease international tension as Sir 
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Gladwyn Jebb warned, by debating 
such questions as the rights of the 
Bantu people of South Africa and 
the Tunisians of North Africa? 

The cynical may say that Jebb’s 
Government is caught in a jam, not 
wanting to fight with a Common- 
wealth member, South Africa, or a 
vital ally of the North Atlantic Pact 
group, France. But what of the other 


side? 


aie RE Is Jamali, the Foreign Minis 
ter of Iraq, one of the most eager 
to press these disputes. His people 
were freed from Turkish rule by Brit- 
ish efforts and policy in the First 
World War. They were freed trom the 
much milder restrictions of the Brit- 
ish mandate 20 years ago. 

It was a rather pleasant Variation 
of international custom that, on ac- 
count of this, Jamali and his Prime 
Minister Nuries Said, should have 
seemed pro-British. But Jamali has 
been in difficulties at home. The pro- 
British line isn’t good politics any 
more. And Pearson was chairman of 
UN Special Session on Palestine. So 
Jamali i; out to make trouble. 

I taxed him on the hatchet work 
that his colleague did on Pearson, the 
most personal attack 
President which I have ever heard in 


against the 


the Assembly and one that I don’t 
think the President should have tol- 
erated. Jamali began to shout about 
this doctrine of “white supremacy” 







LARGER THAN THE 
KOREAN TRUCE-SHACK 
....BUT WE CAN USE 

THE SAME STALLING 
be —— ns 












—Berryman in The New York Journal-American 


JOE'S BOYS! 


to a showdown. I asked him if he 
wasn't fighting something which was 
already in full retreat; and also, what 
about the treatment of the Kurdish 
minority in Iraq. 

Jebb had said we were all in glass 
houses 
on the UN’s glass building. I admitted 
that we in Canada might be open to 


apparently intending no pun 


criticism of our treatment of the 
North American Indian, and of our 
East Asian population. But Jamali 
insisted that, far from being oppress- 
ed, the Kurds were running his coun-, 
try. He went off crying that he stood 
tor freedom for all 

I don’t want to be unfair to Jamali 
He isn’t under any more _ political 
pressure at home to be “tough” 
against the British and the white who 
for so long asserted their superiority 
in his part of the world, than Ache- 
son is to be “tough” against the So- 
viets. But there is the UN atmosphere 
today. The new buildings are exciting 
ind even impressive; the spirit which 


inimates the discussions appears to 


be in no way affected or improved 
The men of good will carry on, be 

cause there seems nothing else to do 

They sit there and take the vile ibuse 


of Vishinsky. And he, greeted as the 


“distinguished delegate” of a “peace 
loving” power, pledged to employ the 
UN for the peaceful solution of in 
ternational disputes, pries away at 
every point of disagreement, rubs 
every resentment, pours salt in every 
wound, and screams his hate. 


| po NoT for a minute believe that 
there were no Soviet problem the 
UN would be just a happy family 
But how can it achieve anvthing at 
| } recl > cre t worl 
all with this wrecking crew at work 
from early w late? “United” Nations, 
indeed: “grim farce” is what the local 
ea®rstl ape call 
H t paper 
It looked crude, in heavy type over 


you've 


ed it the other dav 


1 crude editorial, but after 


seen the delegates, the press and the 
public turning out once again in full 
force for a “Vishinsky Davy,” and 
have sat there to be insulted and 
maligned, to listen to lies and hatred 
and quotations from Lenin ind Stalin 
for most of a morning, you can't help 
but wonder what it achieves 

I mean, of course, tor our side 
the Communists this $68 million 


platform 





propaganda 








American generos! 1ust be proo 
almost bevond belief of o folly 
They won't pass up the opportunity 
to pack the audience and press seats 
with their secretaries and hangers-on 
vou are always astonished at the great 
wave of applause which = salutes 
Vishinsky Speech 

The l N Session ‘ squeezed 
between the American election and 
the Korean War, and tne dele 
gates will be only too happy to see 


the one over so that they can get 
down to talk on the other. After the 
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throw out all price supports for the 
bring on a depression, revert 
and probably carry 


the country into war. 


farmer, 


fo Isolationism, 


But in a few davs all these super- 
heated speeches will be shredded into 
Victory confetti, and no doubt the 
col “ somehow = survive the 
new administration 


What Does Mossadegh Want? 


by P. O'D. 


a. NEWS that Mossadegh ha 


B is Kel eopile 
‘ vv 
C e. B e e pe 
\f ’ S e ende 
; | Ang 





qf 





MORE 


MONTREAL 





THAN 


TORONTO - 


YEARS OF 


PREEN DLY, 


whenever he can bv selling oil. There 

S ge e bitterness in his complaint 

tna eis ot Deing allowed to. More 
British tvranny 

What then does Mossadegh really 

want? In the case of so fantastic and 

dredictable a person, it is almost 

VOU S guess But there does seem 

be thread of continuity. a dimly 

discerned trend the tortuous course 

Sit nac e g in 

L — — ad y CAW ds to tne 

e economics ef his ancient 

Mossadegh is himself a great land- 

e There was a time when his 


Es 


how 


idea 


in fact, 


lected rents, 


vised investments. 


Crown Trust's 


COoOmMmPARN W 


BRANTFORD + LONDON 


WINDSOR + WINNIPEG - 


completely and 


credited dividends, 


PERSONAL 


CALGARY - 


like, with the leading m 
the towns, practically rule 
trv. Those are the time 





like to restore, the Iran 


before oil and Reza Sha 


the present non-entity ) 


ern industry and char 


across the traditional w 


He is quite prepared 1 


oil revenues—now that 


Iranians 
industrv. Above all. he 
that the British are to h 
do with the running 
he hates the British espe 
of wild chi irges ot Opp 
ploitation, but becaus 
that British control of 
trv. however restricted 
ism, Weakens Iran’s pos 
plete neutralitv. Its 
insubstantia 
complaints and demand 
That is something tt 
ps articularly 
knows that Britain wi 
or menace Iran, but he 
asurance about Russia 
therefore to make Ir 
neutrality 


howevel 


wishes Tt 


amid the swir 


gerous tides of this 


themselves ca 


Life may be primitive the 
harder. but. in his vew 


Safer 


“Believe me, Jim, that gives you some 


efficiently 


Crown Trust looked after all my finan- 
cial responsibilities during the six months 
I was away. The cost? Surprisingly low... 
so reasonable that I’ve decided 
to retain their ‘agency service’ ona year- 


round basis from now on” 


“They did everything. Paid bills, col- 


super- 


Their regular state- 
ments kept me fully advised.” 


Whether you’re at home or away, 
“agency service 
can be of great value. Get full 
details now. Drop in or telephone 
for a convenient appointment. 


SRV ee 


Crown Trust 


VANCOUVER 
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CANADA SALESMAN 


a 


Romua 


vine a by Leo card Knott 


ER of the recent federal 
‘ection in QOutremont, 
ind believed to be head- 
deral cabinet before the 

rolls around, 

urque, Outre- 
licutenant-governor of 


president of 


election 


mayor of 


ernational, 
Better Business Bureau, 
1ada’s best printing sales- 
st prolific public speaker 
ch and English, author 
wtury’” and = friend to 
always been interested 
Canadian except pol- 
Sept. 4, when he accept- 
had 


tical beliefs a complete 


ral nomination, he 


Montreal Reform Club 
ceived the nomination in 

stronghold, Mr. Bour- 
equate tribute to Sir Wil- 


Mackenzie King and 
laurent and left no doubt 
sidered the Liberal Party 
for most of the good 


ive happened in Canada 


ist fifteen vears. Prior to 
+ Mi Bourque had de- 
¢ addresses in Canada 


the rate of 
ten years with- 


ted States at 
week for 
ntioning a political paris 
name, except 


Communist 


eader by 
ces to the 
Ne IS against 


Mr Bourque risen 
to a num- 





Ottuwa newsboy 


ted positions, gathering a 


of worldly goods on the 


as done it In a manner! 


\ir. Alger would have high- 


He believed. first of 
work, and practised tt 
in making friends along 

being friendly and helpful 
ceeded help. 

lite as the voungest of 

Ottawa 
He saved his pennies 

em 


n of an Street- 


+} 


Wisely in his own 


Where he could 
work. He 


neat 


rprises 
constantly at 
early age to be 
in habits and to have 
As it should to 
ho cultivate such virtues, 
quickly to the Ottawa 
d his climb was 


setback. 


S elders 


steady 


period as a newsboyv he 
in apprentice printer and 
printing trade. Then he 
iiesman for a printing 
With his 
unded a daily newspaper 
Rivers, Le Nouvelliste, 
ter sold at a good profit 
nt to Montreal where he 
president and partner in 

which, 


manufacturer 


ress, a 


company 
talents as a salesman has 
of the largest printing 

Montreal. 

much 

humble beginning, Mr 


ichieved so success 


Id B 


Bourque decided it was time he siart- 
ed paying back something to a coun- 
try which gave him such ‘opportunity. 
In 1941 while serving as a volunteer 
worker on a Victory Loan campaign, 
he was asked to address a group of 
factory workers. 

“All IT talk about.” he declared in 
his speech to the workers, “is Canada 
I keep telling people that this country 
is the best in the world and that the 
only thing wrong with it is those peo- 


ple in it who don’t want to get along 
with the rest of us Canadians. People 
don’t like don't 
want others to speak any 
but their own, 


think all capitalists are greedy and 


who Jews or who 


language 
union leaders who 
capitalists who call all union leaders 


Communists—they're the only prob- 





—W=m. Notman & Son 


ROMUALD BOURQUE 


and if we 


wed be 


Canada 
shut up, 


have in 
them to 


going ahead even faster than we are 


lem we 


could get 


now 

This message in a variety of forms 
up, he 
Bourque has presented 
to audiences from New Brunswick 
to Briitsh Columbia, with short inter- 
which he crossed the 
border to te!l the Americans that in 
Canada they had the best neighbor in 
the world His have in- 
cluded French 
Scottish organizations, Jewish groups 
and English and American clubs. Two 


(using says, some 2 million 


words) Mr 


vals during 


audiences 


nationalist societies, 


vears ago he journeyed across Can- 
ada speaking at Kiwanis and Rotary 
clubs en route and this veal he went 
back speak Dominion 


Day banquet in ¢ algary. He charges 


again to at a 
no fee, accepts no expenses, and savs 
that every talking 
about Canada is just a dividend for his 
country based on his own earnings in 
this land of opportunity. In 1949 
his own city of Outremont elected him 
mayor, without and has 
kept him there ever since. 

the new member of 
admits, his audiences 


dollar he spends 


opposition, 


Sometimes, 
Parliament 


ourque: Ottawa Crusader 


don't exactly relish what he 
he continues to hand out the 


“I have spoken to groups 


French.” he 





Savs. 


Roman 


inguage IS 


mv audiences there have been 








Catholics and Protestants. Some o 
mv listeners have been Jewish and in 
recent vears ddressed hun 
dreds and nund Oo New ( - 
dians of many groups Bu ) 
me thev're all the same Thev laug 
at the same jokes plaud in the 





1e food. Who 


them are true 


same Way and eat the 


S tO Say 


which among 


Canadians and which 
( 





anadians? I, for one. 


tion 


Make any CIStinctior 


Mr. Bourque undertook his one- 
man crusade 0 political ambi- 
tions. He wa connected with 
anv political ind took four 
months betore eeing to accept the 
Liberal nomin ist ae 





thought that going to Par 


Liberal member would make me ex 
clusively a member of one group, then 
I would never have accepted the 
offer.” he savs. “I am still 100 per 
cent Canadian and | lI Q 


what I have been saving for 





ten vears, 

I am 

i meetin: 

CCFers.” 
Women’s 


an, CVen H HIS tO 





Conservatives 





Institutes. service clubs. 


religious groups of many kinds, busi- 





ness conventions and all the others 
Mir. Bourque addresses during 
irse of a Vear see and hear a 
Suave. neatly dressed French Cana- 


dian who speaks forceful English with 


Viol + 
1 S.1ght accent. 


| wii the public figure. 
ever, Is a simple rather 


middie-aged gentleman who has work- 


how- 


naive 


ed out his own philosophy of life and 
who has found that it has paid very 
both in material 
terms. Basically it 
o make a 
job that 
and overlook the opportunity to be of 
Friendship, Mr. Bourque 


is the greatest any 


well and spiritual 


is this: never fail 
to do a 


better. 


friend, never trv 


someone else can do 


Service. 


Says, asset man in 


business can possess, 


and he does not 
ccnfine his friendship to the top brass 


n every office I visit,” he savs, “I 


tike time out to sav hello to the 
oO fice boy and Say few words to 
the switchboard operator. It’s sur- 
prising how many office bovs have 
become purchasing agents or vice- 
presidents and how many_ switch- 
board operators are now secretaries 


to the boss.” 
On the matter of letting others do 
the jobs they can do better than he 


can, Mr. Bourque is equally emphatic 


“Men who insist on painting their 
own houses or fixing their own furni- 
ture.” he savs, “would be better em- 


ploved improving their abilities at the 
thev are hired to do Let the 
painters do the painting and the furni- 
ture makers do the repair jobs and 
concentrate vour efforts on improving 


1obs 


your own job. 









| 
| 
| 
| 
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Which Scene 
is in Canada? 





( — SCENE is of the historie Rhine 
in Germany, where Henninger- 
Brau brews one of | urope's famous 
beers. Hlenninger-Brau’s Brew master 
Schubert other 
European experts all acclaimed the 
light. drv sparkle . 


world 


and =IX leading 


mellow old 
smoothness of Labatt’s 
Pilsener! Thousands of Canadians 
they enjov the clean. re- 
freshing tang of Labatt’s* Pilsener 
You trv it! The top picture is the 
Rhine: below is Canada’s Sacuenavy. 


John Labatt Limited 


“re PD > 
i nenge! < 4; 


Aranhjurta i. 26.4 1951 


nappy to discover a fine bee 





Pilsener flavour.” 


HENNINGER - BR: 


(B. H. Schubert) 





* The swing is 
definitely to 
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STUDY AT HOM 
FOR A DEGRE 
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WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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The Traffic Nightmare 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I4 


} } 
mare and proposa s tor tunnels, fo! 
i 





avs which cut through its park- 
and have had the same oppos- 
hat plans to speed traffic get in 
loronto or in Hamilton. Vancouver 


has glorious scenery and great need 


tor more and more expensive bridges 
to speed trafttic Quebec has its rocky 
s and narrow. streets. On the 


] i] \ > 
ries optimistic builders allowed 
I 


or Wide streets from the beginning 
ut, despite its wide thoroughtares, 
Wi g is faced with traffic tle-ups 





mw of no citv in Canada that 


sn't bothered by the park night- 





re. In Montreal the railways pro- 
vide a commuting service which 

ngs more than 25,000 workers 
downtown daily and thus avoids what 
sould otherwise be an_ intolerable 
parking situation. 

The commuter service provided for 
he Toronto metropolitan area by the 
Canadian railways is meagre. The 


grounds given for not increasing the 


service 1s that it is economically un 
sound. It would be presumptuous to 
dispute this point with those who are 

the business of railroading so we 


orced to accept this dictum much 


as We may dislike it. There is no doubt 
that a frequent commuter service 
would result in many automobiles be- 


ing left in suburban garages rather 


in making daily trips to a down- 
town parking lot. This would obvious- 
Iv also reduce the rush-hour conges- 
tion on the main arteries. 

Another method of relieving the 
downtown = situation would be the 
creation of parking facilities at the 
termini of our public transportation 

! 
| 


system at which the all-day parker 


could leave his car before proceeding 
the rest of the wav to his office by 
streetcar, bus or subway as the case 


may be. There are two obstacles in 
the way of this plan. First, there is 
the cost of creating a parking lot 
Where there is no vacant land avail- 
able for such purpose (and this is the 
situation at these termini in nearly 
everv case). Secondly, there is the 
reluctance of the average motorist to 
shift from his car to another torm ot 
transportation tf he can possibly pro- 
ceed the whole way to his office by 

Sull another measure for the reltet 
of congestion downtown is the crea- 


tion of parking lots on 
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the downtown area. A very success- 
ful example of this are the large park- 
ing lots on the Harbor Commission 
land at the foot of Bay Street. These 
lots are patronized largely by motor- 
ists Who live in the eastern and west- 
ern ends of the City. There is a strong 
irgument in favor of the creation of 
such lots on the northern fringe of 
the downtown area which would cater 
to the motorists from the north end 
of the City. 

Montreal has compelled owners of 
new buildings, 10 storeys or more 
high, to provide parking spaces for 
their tenants. The Toronto Zoning 
By-law which is now being considered 
by meetings held in the various Wards 
of the City, proposes to make not 
only businesses but residences and 
apartments provide parking facilities. 
[here are so many higher buildings 
in Toronto than in any other Cana- 
dian city that the problem here is 
aggravated. 

In Montreal, where there is a 
motor car to every II persons against 
Toronto’s ratio of one to 3.7, an 
expenditure of $5 million on_ off- 
street parking is projected. 

In Toronto the whole problem of 
creating, constructing and operating 
municipal parking facilities has just 
been handed over to a specially creat- 
ed parking authority designed to be 
free from political pressure in carry- 
ing out its difficult task. The Chair- 
man of the Authority is former Mayor 
of Toronto Ralph Day and the mem- 
bers are Lt.-Col. John F. Ellis and 
Mr. Alfred Ward. Its revenue will 
come from 1,300 parking meters on 
downtown streets which are now, at 
10 cents for 30 minutes, providing 
approximately $20,000 a month. 


1. RE ARE at present approximately 
325.000 motor vehicles registered 
in the Toronto area and with Toronto 
holding a prominent position as a 
convention city there is a high trans- 
ient demand. Any statement of the 
parking demand is pure speculation 
but from a practical point of view we 
all Know that it is difficult to obtain 
a parking space in downtown Toron- 
to. As we eliminate downtown curb- 
side parking, these spaces must be 
replaced by off-street facilities. We 
are also faced by the almost certain 
loss of some parking lots to make 
room for new buildings. It seems safe 
to sav that in the next ten vears at 
least 3,000 more spaces will be needed. 
We must never forget the impor- 
tance of adequate off-street parking 
facilities to the downtown. business- 
man. Experience in American cities 
clearly indicates that inadequate park- 
ing facilities is the cause of decay in 
a business district. The decay of To- 
ronto’s downtown district would mean 
a reduction in the assessment which 
would mean an increase in the taxes 
of the remainder of the citizens. 
Most of our downtown parking lots 
are a product of the depression, when 
it Was Often found more economical 
to tear down a building than main- 
tain it untenanted. There have been 
few recent additions of any conse- 
quence to the number of our parking 
lots although they appear to be profit- 
able businesses. The reason for this 
is not hard to find. In our prosperous 
times it Is not economically sound to- 


day to wreck a building to create a 
parking lot and private enterprise i 
no power to expropriate sites Whether 
built upon or vacant. As far as park- 
ing garages are concerned the op. 
stacles are two-fold. First, the difficy). 
ties of obtaining a suitable Jocation 
without powers of expropriation 


N are 


almost insuperable. Secondly. there 
the difficulty in’ raising mortgage 
money to finance the construction os 
a one-purpose building ; 


ds 
ramp garage. A new type o! elevato; 
garage has been erected in De 
Moines, Iowa, which is claimed to be 
suitable for conversion to er Uses 
but that remains to be pr 
An Ontario municipalit t only 

has powers of expropriat but 


can, if authorized by its b WS and 
by the Ontario Municipal Board, bor- 


row money to assist in bu g park. 
ing garages. 

The same situation | caused 
many American cities t step inti 
the field to assist in the solution of 
the problem. So important is the pro- 
vision of adequate cheap off-street 
parking that a city may feel itself 
obliged tor assist in the establishment 
of parking projects in ceriain areas 
Private enterprise obviously would 


not embark on such a project. This is 
just another reason for municipal in 
tervention in the parking situation 
Limitations of space force me 
comment only on a few of our traffic 
problems and with them only in 
very general way. It is admitted by all 
concerned that there is lots of room 
for Improvement in traffic conditions 
However, tor the first time. the task 


is being undertaken by full-time 
traffic engineer, who fully appreciates 
the magnitude of his task, financia 


and technically. His work will be ren- 
dered much easier and improvements 
expedited if the public w | 
that changes in traffic regula 








nearly alwavs involve a balancing 


the interests of pedestrians and drivers 


and also of local interests as Opposey 


to city-wide planning. Teamwork and 
courtesy will win the day! 


In Retrospect 


Y OME vears before the War I took 
S occasion to visit the Skinners 
Company in the City of | ndon to 
see the magnificent series of murals 
with which Sir Frank Brangwyn had 
decorated their banqueting 

Only a little while betore, 
House of Lords, having be offered 


a series of Brangwyn panels fo! the! 
gallery—five of them wel ctuall\ 
put in place refused the intings 
on the ground that they were not in 
keeping with the sobriety and dignits 
of their setting. And yet this was the 
best-known and most esteemed Eng- 
lish painter of his time where 
else but in England. 

; to do hon- 


Now in a belated effort 
ord to him the Royal Academy, ° 


. 7 y 
which he became a membe 1919, 
is giving a retrospective tion 

7 z r oc ell > 
Brangwyn, at the age of 55 | lives 


in 


and paints and writes at his home 
Sussex. Unfortunately the est ‘ 


Brangwyn cannot be shown—lt ' 

- . . 7] se the 
on walls and in galleries all over ine 
world—but there is enough t0 Provs 


what a great artist he is.—/ O'D 
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BC Railway Grows Up 


\NTINUED FROM PAGE ll 
1ew towns have sprung 
ith a total population of 
ver, not gold, is the cause 
boom. Most Canadians 
ed the impression that 
est resources are mostly 
This idea is subject to 
ancouver Island and the 
inland coast contained 
vorld’s greatest stands ot 
but I have it on the esti- 
en high in the business 
measurable period more 
be shipped out of the 
erior of central BC than 
st. A great proportion of 
y tributary to the PGE. 
mall — probably mostly 
are 300 lumber mills ‘in 
‘a, but their total output 
The larger manutactur- 

e near the Northern end 
1 the three towns of Wil- 
Quesnel and _ Prince 
1ywood plant is in opera- 
nill is well on the way to 
start of construction and 


diary plants are going in. 


within the orbit of the oil 
lines from Alberta to the 
t and the whole country- 
d with new enterprise and 


iREAT EASTERN has at last 
shed on its northern end 
George, which means 
Ww Occur a substantial ex- 
traffic between the Cana- 
| and the PGE. One point 
nterest is that for vears 
westward to the Pacific 
Vancouver has been heav- 
sthound demands. This is 
heavy grain shipments 
imonton. Instead of send- 
back over the CNR, the 
w be able to transfer its 
rs to the PGE at Vancou- 
em filled with lumber in 
{ get them back at Prince 
1 new revenue earned by 
{ haul. Another interesting 
Prince Rupert’s huge 
plant has worked up a big 
refrigerated fish to San 
nd Los Angeles. These 
\ be hauled from Rupert 
orge, transferred by PGE 
incouver, then handed to 
‘Ss for transport south. It 
tioning that U.S. railway 
een giving great encour- 
PGE traffic developments 
st couple of years. Alaska 
its foodstuffs and other 
uck-line from Seattle, via 
nonton and Alcan high- 
irbanks. Nine hundred 
lage can be saved to the 
inies by Operating out of 
rge northward over the 
lart highway to Fort St. 
to Fairbanks. This route 
¥ revenue to PGE from 
oO Prince George. 
's earnings of the PGE 
it of about half a million 
Operating expense. J. A. 
eneral manager, promises 
profit of $1 million a 
the line is finished into 
city. There remains, of 





course, a big gap when you think of 
the interest owed to the people of BC 
for that $130 million sunk in the 
enterprise in original capital and 
many years of losses. 

On the basis of present earnings, 
you might justify a capital position 
of about $70 million. It appears 
certain that the government of this 
province would be more than willing 
to sell at something around this fig- 
ure. The early loss of $50 or $60 
million would have to be charged up 
to general taxation investment for 
Opening up the central interior of the 
province and thus written off. 

Recently there have been unofficiai 
discussions concerning a possible sale 
to the two transcontinental railwavs 
of Canada. One reason for the mat- 
ter being broached at this time is that 
the CNR is engaged in a big invasion 
otf North Vancouver. The CPR just 
about controls the entire waterfront 
of the great Vancouver terminal—on 
the citv side, which is the south side 
of the harbor. Years ago the Federal! 
Government's National Harb ors 
Board came into possession of several 
miles of valuable waterfront sites on 
the North Vancouver shore. By a 
deal just now completed the CNR, 
seeking future ocean shipping traffic 
on a par with the CPR, has taken 
over these tremendously valuable sites 
on the North Shore and has also 
acquired a bridge at Second Narrows 
carrying a rail-line to make the con- 
nection complete. Also on _ the 
North Shore, the PGE owns two miles 
of the best waterfront which would 
fill out the Canadian National hold- 
ing and position there. 


oe EXTRA waterfront facilities 
might be an inducement to the 
CNR to seek a purchase or an alliance 
with the PGE that would give the na- 
tional line the vast volume of access it 
will require in the future, While peo- 
ple were talking about these geographi- 
cal facts it happened that the new So- 
cial Credit government announced it 
had added to the PGE Board of Direc- 
tors the name and personality of Ber- 
nard Allen, retiring western manager 
of the CNR, who lives in Vancouver 

There is no deal—certainly not yet. 
But the arrangements seem to be set 
up for any moves deemed advisable. 
If the CNR made any gesture of in- 
terest, the belief is commonly held 
that the CPR would insist on being 
included as well. The two companies 
jointly operate a line north from 
Edmonton, and have done so for 
many years. A similar arrangement 
might be worked out for the PGE. 

Fourteen diesel locomotives have 
recently been purchased to replace 
the old steam engines—and some of 
them were old indeed. The PGE 
crosses three separate mountain 
ranges and has more than its share of 
two per cent grades. One diesel unit 
can handle double the number of 
cars hauled by the former engines 
and the entire traffic situation has 
been smoothed out. 

For the first time, the newspapers 
now refer to the “good old PGE” in 
fairly affectionate terms. Certainly, 
BC’s problem railway is growing up 
with the country. 
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HEDGE PLANTS 


CHINESE ELM 


“ a“ 


ALPINE CURRANT 


au“ ” 


AMUR PRIVET 


a” “a 


“a “ 


GREEN BARBERRY 


”“” “ 


15-18 ins. 
18-24 ins. 
12-15 ins. 
15-18 ins. 
15-18 ins. 
18-24 ins. 

2- 3 ft. 
15-18 ins. 
18-24 ins. 


For complete list consult 
Copy mailed free on request 


A COMPLETE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


‘SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


Each per Each per 


Distance 


Sormore 25 0rmore_ apart 


our CATALOGUE 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 


NURSERIES: Sheridan, 


Ontario 


18 ins. 
18 ins. 
15 ins. 
15 ins. 
12 ins. 
12 ins. 
12 ins. 
15 ins. 
15 ins. 


LIMITED 





SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St. (at Strathgowan) Toronto 
1186 Bay St. (at Bloor) Toronto 
Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont. 
5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q 
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For business or pleasure in 


Canada and the United States 

vour kev to hotel comfort. 
convenience and service ts 
Sheraton! \lodern guest rooms. 
lounges and dining rooms. 
Sheraton eredit: cards honored 
US: A. 


Arrange and con- 


in’ Canada and_ the 


\ firm accommoda- 
\? 
} tion through our 
VS ; 
Wil § Pelety pe Service al 
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The Political Trend 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
election, 
revival 


len there have been | 





] »ot 
al SCaAtS, 





rowed the 
Majority in 

The theory of a national trend to- 
wards the Conservatives dates at the 
earliest from June, 1951. Conservative 
Victories since then have been spr 
trom Prince Edward Island to Mani- 
toba and include every province it 
In the Acadian 
riding of Gloucester, NB. Roberval 


1 


DetWween They take 











PQ. Ontario — county (including 
Oshawa in t Winnipeg riding 
e> .cOr uenceyv of Brandon, 
Ml It six by-election victories mean 
Q Te cou hard have 
yveen Delt dis yuted O ne to 
SC SW C the | Be S ret led, two 
(OQutremont-S Ic d Richelieu 
Vercheres) C most) impregnable 
strongholds rw Other two (Brome 
\I SSISCUO! 1c Water OOo North) tiie 
PC’s gains were enough to shake the 
Liberals 
I c Bee p cS O 1OOKk Or ¢ 
Lv ot \ 1d ‘S pros es | Lice 
ms. thoug this is an even mo 
ee eC since wavs debate 

Ne \ yroviNe vote reflects 
CUe ends He c q It S WwW) 
ise looking back earlier than 195] 

In April, 1951 Premier Walter Jones 
of Prince Edward Island went to the 
ywople and came back with the same 
majority (24-6). In the tall of 195] 


Premier Joe Smallwood of Newfound 





d culled 1 electlon with no very 
c xcuse. In weather which made 
Ice it impossible rd 
\ es fest possidie otice O 
c h e seats Ne Nad 
e di c te WwW of the 

e 4 Wise Cs 
‘ IHE same month, just over a 
ear ago, Premier Frost accom 
plished the well-remembered rout ot 
Walter Thompson in) Ontario thus 
proving that if there is one thing 
VOrSe tha he combination — of 
George Drew and The Glohe and 
\J I Fede campaign it is Wa! 
te on ind The Toronto 
Da Star in provincial campaign 


Frost took 8&0 out of the 90) Sseuts 


Nobody could get much Federal 


¢ t } ‘lect 
Significanee Yul oO these elections 


But it has been different this vear 


Saskatchewan, British Columbia, Al 
rta and, most recently, New Bruns 
cK Mauve a given the federal pol- 





PC seats. which the 


iticians something to worry about. 

Saskatchewan was the first blow 
to the Liberals. Walter Tucker, with 
Jimmy Gardiner peeping out occa- 
sionally from the wings. had high 
hopes of beating the CCF Provincial 
Government. Instead they lost an 
extra eight seats. Premier Douglas 
came back with a majority of 41 to 
Ll. 

A couple of months later came Al- 
berta. Nobody thought Premier Man- 
ning’s Government could be beaten, 
but there was no significant inroad 
on its majority. 

Then came the debacle in British 
Columbia, which suggested that if 
there was anything worse than the 
combination of “Boss” Johnson and 
Herbert Anscomb it was the two ot 
them separately Ever since” the 
sweep of Provincial seats by Social 
Credit and CCF, the Liberals and the 
Conservatives have been in the un- 


happy position of the pot and the 


t 





PARTY STANDINGS IN THE HOUSE OF COMNV 
RE: CGF. SC. 


Lib. 
1935 Election 171 
1940 Election 178 
1945 Election 125 
1949 Election 190 


Present standing 184 


will concede the likelihood 
losses in the West. What 
not see is enough Consery 


in the West or in Quebee to 


a majority. 

The evidence of the pro 
tions is that if the Libera}. 
ground in the West, the C 
are not gaining it. This is 
for some chatter about 
Credit party picking up 
tented votes which the C 
cannot win, and hence 
long bow—ot a Conser 
Credit coalition. At prese 
tainly belongs in the re 
higher speculation: it det 
trom the belief that the P¢ 
the East is not matched ; 
although the Liberal dec 
East may be. 


T HE PRESENT situation 
drastically change in t! 
suggests only two conclus 
may also be invalid a vea 


(1) In the East discont 
Liberals (high taxes, too 


39 - 17 
39 8 10 
67 28 is 
4] V3 10 
49 13 10 


nnn nnn nnn EUEEEeeeemene 


kettle calling each other black \s 
one of the Federal leaders said 


“there is no monopoly of unhappiness 
in BC You have to queue up for 

Ihe two old parties have taken 
cruel beating in BC 


deserve Both ure rent by faction; 


which they part- 


roing to have a hard time 


both are 
getting back, and both know tt 

The refreshing thing about New 
Brunswick was that it was a good 
old-fashioned two-party battle. The 
CCF’s intervention as a third party 
did not register Atter 17 vears out 
of office the Conservatives swept the 
Province and got what neither thes 
nor the Liberals had thought possible 

enough seats to form the Govern- 
ment Immediately people began to 
isk if the same thing could happen 
it Ottuwa 


AY | AYBE it could. But it’s certainly 
1 not proved vet. First. there’s a 
time factor, another year to go before 
a Federal election. “Surely.” said one 
Liberal strategist, “this partv is not 
so lacking in resource that it cannot 
find something new to fight the elec- 
tion with We don't have to tollow 
the discontents which the Conserva 
sare trying to stir up. Can't we 
change the ground before next fall?” 
ind perhaps more impor 
geographical factor. To 
rm the Federal Government otf 
Canada a party has to win substantial 
support from all the major regions 
\t present the pundits are prepared 
to concede Conservative gains in the 
Maritimes (though probably not in 
Newfound! They 


ind) and in Ontario 





jority, too long in pow 
irrogance., “tume for a 
incides with an overdue ¢ 
revival. Even in Quebec 
tunes are looking up, tho 
still a very long wavy fr 
ing the Liberal hold. 1 
look like having less cha 
some time 

(2) But just as the EF 
ning to regard the Cons 
an acceptable alternative 
erals, the West Is swingin 
both of them. (Manitob 
intermediary, reflects ss 
both currents.) 

The prophets who we 
believe in a national tre 
of the Conservatives havi 
tormidable obstacles to 
One of them ts an asset 
Liberals value more and n 
see their other assets dec 
is how one Liberal put 
ing the West in the tootst 
St. Laurent: “Nobody k 


goes on at Ottawa No 
cares. But they all like 
when they see him. 
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—_ by Geor Armstrong 


OSIne 
allves ISTI <G SHARES are rapidly 
ae [) c : respectability on this 
Soci stine rue, they have a long 
HSCon- on attain the status they 
AtIves siccees itain, Where, together 
= th be d tobacco shares, they 
oo eus of many church en- 
Pls sme is. Nevertheless they are 
¢ earnings and dividend 
ie ecord cannot be ignored. 
Wee 0 ng industry has had to 
heavy pre-war inven- 
5 sultant price Wars, war- 
C s. high postwar taxation 
a icit distilling and many 
? ns. The contidence ot 
been shaken frequently, 
i if everything those who 
stilling stocks in the past 
Es ecade done extremely well. 
Cons on of liquor in the U.S. 
ringers l-time high of 1.64 gal- 


sp ta in 1946. Competition 
NS t sumer dollar steadily re- 


ps ce pita consumption to 1.14 
aN Q . 949. War-scare buying 
ture again to 1.26 gallons 

10 5 \s consumer incomes have 
high level, consump- 

: 1 has remained high, but 
: tk ying by dealers has re- 


producers 


a Y whisky producers reached 
\ ne high at Jan. 31, 1952 
ure now taking steps to 
ther large gains. Produc- 
s will probably mean that 
will be on a_ replace- 
This, together with im- 
s dealers work off in- 
vuld reverse the earnings 
n the latter half of 1952, 
Sosts and excise taxes will 

Xt protits decline 
re \s is consumer purchasing 
intained at. its present 
consumption seems likely 
teady. The industry, how- 
erable to depressions to 
\tent than the rival brew- 
g which benetits trom a 
wer When incomes tall 
such as those experienced 
days, are not likely to de- 
: with abnormally high in- 
Thic t he industry is now owned 
rge-scale producers who 
P\l . er cent of the sales in the 
Nev, National Distillers 
Dis agrams and Hiram Walk- 

MG m & Worts 

" is the second largest dis- 
lada. It has facilities for 
listilation of 28,000. im- 
gallons in Canada and 
100 U.S. proof gallons in 
\bout 85 to 90 per cent of 
: » sold in the U.S. The plant 
P Il.. is the largest distillery 
t rid Principal Canadian 
located at Toronto and 
Walk Ont. Walkers also has 
{ in Scotland and one in 
t subsidiary in California 


CORPO eee sees eeneeseeseeseseseeeneeneseseesees 


GEO ARMSTRONG iy Director 


n Business Service. 











a Hirar. Walker-Gooderham & Worts Ltd. 


produces domestic wines. Industrial 
alcohol is produced under govern- 
ment contract and an important by- 
product is distillers feeds for farm 
animals. 

Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts 
Was incorporated in Canada on 
December 31, 1926, under the name 
of Walker’s Limited, and on January 
17, 1927, the capital stock of Hiram 
Walker and Sons was acquired, fol- 
lowed in the same year by the entire 
stock of Gooderham and Worts Ltd. 

In 1933 the company entered the 
American market and in 1937 began 
operations in Scotland and Argentina. 
In 1946 the outstanding preference 
shares were redeemed and the com- 
mon shares split on a four-for-one 
basis. In 1950 funded debt was 
eliminated. Present capitalization con- 
sists of 2,896,016 no-par-value com- 
mon shares. 

Sales and earnings have tollowed 
the general trend of the industry. The 
six-Vears 1940-46 saw a 240 per cent 
increase in sales which was continued 
into the postwar years to reach $343 
million in 1950. A decline to $328 
million was seen in 1951 and earnings 
dropped to $7.23 per share from their 
1950 peak oft $9.68. Profits of $2.52 
per share for the six months ending 
Feb. 29, 1952, were only about halt 
those reported tor the corresponding 
periods of the previous two years. 
Earnings of $4.41 per share for the 
first nine months indicate net of about 
$5.50-$6.00 per share for the full 
fiscal vear ending Aug. 31, 1952. The 
decline in earnings is due to sharply 
reduced sales, increased competition, 
both trom other spirits and substitutes, 
and to the disappearance ot the pre- 
mium on U.S. funds. 


F rHE FIVE YEARS, 1947-51, retained 
earnings amounted to $82 million, 
which has been used to increase work- 
ing capital from $76 million to $117 
million (equivalent to $41 per share), 
and to eliminate funded debt of $30 
million. 

Dividends have been paid in each 
year since 1936. The present rate ts 
$3.00 per annum. An extra of $1.00 
was paid on Oct. 15, 1951, but was 
omitted in 1952. The shares at their 
current price of 44 are selling about 
7'> to & times estimated 1952 earn- 
ings and have had a considerable con- 
traction from their high of 60 reach- 
ed in 1951. The yield is 6.8 per cent 
based on the $3.00 dividend. 

Now that all senior securities (with 
the exception of the small debenture 
issue of a Scottish subsidiary) have 
been eliminated, and expansion plans 
appear to be completed, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that regular divi- 
dends can be maintained at their 
present rate in spite of the drop in 
earnings The future value of the 
stock will depend on taxation policy 
and the level of consumer purchasing 
power The shares, however, appear 
well deflated at current levels and pro- 


vide an attractive vield. 


Purchasers and Distributers 


of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Ce. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
OWEN SOUND 


LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON 








A keen Falconer, the Prince 
Regent always insisted 
upon congenial relaxation, 
after an exciting day 

of sport. 


For Princely Refreshment, 
ask for Prince Regent— 


the finest product of ° beg 
Canada’s Oldest Distillery. : SE 
b 
aia = 


GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED 
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FINE CANADIAN 
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—National Film 


improved weapon in fight against cancer. 


ment’s holdings 


On surtace, 12 miles of tirst class 
oad have been driven through the 
vush from the main mine camp to 


Athabas- 
in the summer 


sarest Sheltered bay on 

its Shore, early 
skeleton of an 
During 


tons ol 


the steel 


outsize Warehouse was rising 


a” 
tu 


Ss briet summer, 24,000 


treight have been barged in. 


The story goes that Canada ac 


quired its extremely effective heavy- 





vater pile at Chalk River by accident 
of circumstance. A three-way part- 
ership between the United States. 
n und Canada was formed in 
ar to produce the first atom 
bomb Scientists from the three 


countries, plus a number of refugee 


physicists, were formed into teams 
ind given specific assignments. In- 

rmation was exchanged down to 
the final stage of bomb production. 

Thus at the outset, the question 
trOSe is to what type of reactor 
S d be built by the actual bomb- 


makers. and the graphite method was 


Stetson Whippet 





leather has 


from $8.95 up. 


chosen by the United 
Britain as the faster way 
the urgent goal. But t 
agreed that one of them 


Unker 
with the alternative met! the 
of heavy-water, in whicl s of | 
276 > > > 
235 are suspended to hi rd with 
neutrons whatever mate: are ey 
posed in the pile. As jur Dartner 
. ite . 
Canada was asked to u ike t 

. ills 
research chore, and its V-Water 
reactor, though by n ins 
large as the graphite-p of the 
United States, has turne t to b 


superior. Take the case o 
It was Professor W. \ 


alt hi 


aVneord 


of London’s Royal Canc Lospital 
who first called attentio the na- 
tural qualities of cobalt hile on 
loan to Canada’s Natior Xesearch 


Council in 1944. Th 


rofessor 
Wrote an erudite pape Mut the 
potentialities of the min S a Te 
pository for radioactivi len ex 
posed to bombardment reactor 
Some time later, the Ma d pape 
was read by Doctor Har Johns 
cancer-researchist) at th versity 
ot Saskatchewan Dx Johns 
asked the Research Cor to pr 
vide him with a “source unit 
radioactivated cobalt) I tor Cy 
priant of Chalk River 1 “Let's 


make three’, and in 195 ifficient 
Cobalt-59 (the natural n al) was 
tucked into the pile to make a tri 
of “bombs”. While the alt units 
underwent 18 months of bombard- 
ment by uranium neutr Govern 
ment researchers and Doctor Johns 
Were experimenting with shields 
which to place their “sou 

Late in 1951, the first treatments 
Were given to cancel ferers 
London, Ont., and in Saskatoon 
\ third source was on t way for 
one of New York’s ma hospitals 
Poday, Chalk River is producing as 
many Cobalt-60 sources its single 


with re- 


1 its allies 


reactor, already overload 


search work tor Canada a 


can turn out. Completion of a se- 
cond, and larger, pile I] make 
greater production possib The re- 


markable _ fact about VV-water 
Cobalt-60 is that it posses 
the strength of the sim product 


turned out by the U.S. gr te pile 


>() times 
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Partner, 
a Wheat 
the us 
S of U. MHE UNUSUALLY large wheat 
d with pom Canada and the United 
are ey. Gates this \car Will inevitably weaken 
artner oh producing governments 
(Ke this nen the gue for an increase in 
“Wate srices U the International Wheat 
— % \oreeme \ meeting is scheduled 
Of the tas to settle the price range 
to he der ; agreement which would 
alt 6 ree after the end of this 
avneord is 
lospital Canad crop (estimated at 675 
the na- = s at Aug. 31) is an all- 
ile on Fme rect The U.S. crop is second 
Sesearch BR 6) the me high. The Canadian 
OFessoy horitic e not worried about sell- 
ut the Q vheat they can move to 
Be Tes shipp ts. The quota under the 
CN ex WA lion bushels) is under- 
eacto iImost filled already, 
“pape th the British taking almost half ot 
— | IWA price remains, as it 
were s alw yeen, at the maximum, 
onns 80 U.S... which is now equivalent 
vp ist $1.75 Canadian. A 
init a 
r Cy — 
“Let's 
Ificier 
il) was 
e a tri 
lt units 
ombard- 
Govern 
oT Johns 
elds 
satments 
rers 
skatoon 
Wav for 
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vith re- 
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p Pres tf Aluminum Company of 
nt Cana td., who has been elected a 
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Supplies & Prices 


carrying charge of six cents has been 
added to bring it up to $1.80 Cana- 
dian. 

Apart from the 235 million bushels 
which are committed under the inter- 
national agreement, the rest of Can- 
ada’s exports can be sold for the Class 
II price. Canada has been charging 
about $3.20 for Class II sales. This 
keeps us between 10 and 15 
under the U.S. Class II price, 
is determined by the US. 
support price. 

North America has such a large 


proportion of this vear’s exportable 


cents 
which 


domestic 


feed grains that most of the world 
will be looking to either Canada or 
the U.S. for its needed imports: and 
Canada always has the edge. U.S. 
support policies are Keeping the US. 
price up in the neighborhood of 
$3.35. Washington subsidizes 
under the IWA but not Glass II 
So the Canadian Wheat Board 
can always undersell the U.S. to move 
all the wheat the transport can handle 

Last 


supposed to be the highest that could 


] 
Sales 


sales. 


year’s grain movement Was 


be achieved, so unless new miracles 
are accomplished this year’s exports 
may not run much higher than last 
year’s. In this case the problem ot 
over-supply will not be serious tll 
unusually large 


next When an 


carry-over may be expected. 


B' t THIS prospect will certainly be 
used as a bargaining weapon by 


the importing nations of IWA. Much 


Vear, 


of the argument may also be expected 
U.S. domestic price- 


above the 


to turn on the 
support. It has been fat 
range of prices in the agreement ever 
since the beginning, and it is sure to 
remain so. The effect of having so 
much otf the world crop maintained 
at such a price is to ensure that the 
Class Il price above the 
agreement price, The elaborate discus- 
of maximum and 


took place 


stavs well 
sion of a range 
minimum prices, which 
when the agreement was signed, has 
proved to be a complete waste of in- 
genuity. Some of the importing coun- 
tries are sure to argue that next time 
a single maximum price 1s all that is 
needed. 

The U.S., with Canadian support, 
will argue that the IWA maximum 
ought to be brought up nearer to 
the USS. price-supported minimum. 
Washington can be trusted to point 
out that the U.S. is the only leading 
producer which increased its wheat 
acreage this year. (Canada did not). 
And it will argue that this was be 
cause one domestic support price Was 
high enough to give farmers an incen- 
J 7 ) wheat. In other 
keeping its high 


erow more 
words the U.S., by 
price, has put itself 
supply a hungry world. 

If this year’s world supply of wheat 
, world 


tive to 


in a position to 


had been seriously short of 
demand, this argument might have 
made more impression. Since the im- 
mediate outlook is for quite adequate 
supplies this vear and an unusually 


Jarge carry-over into next year It 1S 


unlikely to cut much ice with the im- 
porting nations. 

The U.S. and Canadian Govern- 
ments mean to put up a fight; but if 
the agreement is to be renewed at all 
the importers are not likely to bind 
themselves to pay much more than 
$1.80 in future vears. 


Our Move 


HERE ISN’T a great deal of time 
for the Western nations to parry 
the first thrust made by the Russians 


in their new economic battle plan. 
The onus falls on the U.S., and if 


that country means what it has been 
inter- 


military 


about the 
dependence of trade and 
objectives, making the parry shouldn't 
be too difficult. 

The U.S. Battle Act, designed to 
limit trade between Communist coun- 


saving recently 


tries and the recipients of U.S. aid, 
has apparently 
bottlenecks in Russian arms produc- 
tion. Averell Harriman, who is re- 
sponsible for administering the Act, 
reported that Russian 
offering up to ten times the normal 
items Western 


produced some nice 


agents Were 


price for strategic 
nations no longer sell the Reds. 

The new Russian thrust is designed 
to eliminate these costly bottlenecks 
to implement the 
program. This 


and. 
divide-and-conquer 
vear Britain will require one million 


. tl! 
especial Vv; 


tons of coarse grains for her growing 
herds of livestock. During the past 
three vears she has been getting close 
1] + 

t 


to this anount from Russia. But las 
vear the Russians demanded and got 
a rider to the trade agreement provid- 
ing that they could stop shipments 
whenever they found themselves un- 
able to use the sterling they had 
earned to buy goods that they wanted 
The goods they want are classified as 
> Britain, as a 


strategic goods, and 


recipient of U.S. aid, isn’t free to 
supply them. 

The Russians acted on last vear’s 
rider, and this year have agreed to 


supply Britain with only 200,000 tons 
ins. It would cost Brit- 


of coarse gra 
ain some 35 million of her scarce 
dolla:s to make up the difference by 
means of imports from Canada or the 
U.S. Yet this is one alternative to 
the U.S. relaxing the terms of the 
Battle Act by o help Britain 
over the hurdle 


Russian arms production 


enough t 
If the squeeze on 
S WOrRKING 
as nicely as reported by Mr. Harri 
man, U.S. administrators aren't likely 
to agree to relaxation of the ban. 
But leaving Britain with her prob 
lern would play right into the hands 
of Aneurin Bevan and his supporters 
who hold the East-West 
trade and the elimination of U.S. in- 
fluence on Britain’s trade policies as 
major plattorm planks. If the Battle 


revival of 


Act Is responsible for Britain’s teed 


grain problem, and if it is_ really 
squeezing Russian arms production, 
$35 million worth of North Amer- 


Britain 


ican feed grain as a gift to 
isn’t an unreasonably high price. In 


any event we might as well begin get- 
ting used to paying it. The vulnerable 
British economy is a tempting target 
for Russian aims to split the economic 
front of NATQO, and there will be 
more of the same later. 
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BOTTLED & BLENDED BY 


GLEN ROSSIE DISTILLERS LTD. 
LONDON & GLASGOW 

















DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 












On October 15th, 1952, a quarterly 


dividend of Fifty cents per share in 







U.S. currency was declared on the no 

; 
par value shares of this Come + 
payable December th, 1952, to 






shareholders of record at the close of 
business November 7th, 1952 


JAMES A. DULLEA ‘ 
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| is the hour 

| to prepare 

| for that year- 
end scurry at 
|| transfer time! 


| 
O ffice Specialty’s complete 


ine of Transfer cases and 
Supplies simplify the 
transferring of records and at 
the same time provide for the 
ultimate in protection and 
Place your or- 
der today—you'll be pleased 
| with our prompt and courte- 
Ous service 
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little booklet on 
| the subject of ‘“‘How to Pre 
pare for and Transfer Rec 
is yours for the asking 


| A helpful 
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OFFICE SPECIALTY 
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NEWMARKET | ranches | 
| | from coast 


ONTARIO | | 


to coast 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Dividend No. 261 





By order of the Board, 
T. H. ATKINSON, General Manager 
Montreal, Que., October 14, 1952 
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How Much More Aid? 


by A. W. Walsh 


y ACK in 1945, The London Econ- 

omist in no uncertain terms read 
Canada out of the Commonwealth 
and Empire. 

Those were the davs when The 
Economist was advocating something 
which looked very much like Sterling- 
The Sterling area, en- 
European 


bloc autarchy 
larged to include several 
and other countries, was capable, so 
The Economist argument ran, of turn- 
into a more or less closed 

This was to be accomplish- 
United States 


discrimination. 


ing itselt 
economy 
ed with connivance it 
this 


Economist said, if she 


Canada could be included in 
cosy circle, Thre 
Was prepared to accept her share of 
Otherwise. 
alone. The 
opinion 
seven find 


the going outside the Sterling area not 


Imperial responsibilities. 


she would have to go it 


Economist expressed — the 


Vears ago that we would 


only lonely. but very difficult eco- 
nomically. 

Well, since 1945 Canada and the 
United States together have poured 
bilions into Britain and the Sterling 


area both directly and indirectly; and 
the United States has 
trade discrimination to an extraordin- 


encouraged 


ary degree. especially in pursuit of 


European economic and __ political 
UnIt\ 
Britain 


and ts 


What has been the result? 


today is virtually bankrupt, 
being kept trom outright disaster only 
through tuture U.S. aid in the form ot 
off-shore arms purchases and other 
Sterling 


creditors 4 


members 
is-a-vis Brit 


themselves in a very 


devices. The bloc 
ire enormous 
ain, and are 


bad 


here has 


way economically. Consequently 
been so precipitate a flight 


that 


pitiful shadow 


trom Sterling as to make once- 


Pp unit a 


oud monetary 


{ 


of its old greatness 


Canada, on the other hand, ts still 


in the throes of boom, and her dol- 











lar is at the moment the hardest cur- 
reney in the world. This situation may 
not be the result of superior wisdom 
or virtue, but it is evidence that out 
follies have at least been on a lesser 
Britain. 
The kcon- 
omist had bidden us to go our own 
misguided way out of the Common- 
wealth, the authoritative Manchester 
Guardian chides us for our “Olympian 
attitude” toward that 
but now rapidly disintegrating political 
entity 

Apparently so far 
British 
Canada 1s 


scale than those of 


Now, seven vears after 


once-majestic 


as authoritative 
concerned, 
and 


journalists are 
if she 
wrong if she doesn’t. This is, to say 
the least, an ungrateful attitude for an 
importunate people to adopt toward 
a nation which has been extremely 
generous to them. 

The truth is that British economic 
chickens are rapidly coming home to 
roost, and naturally the British don't 
like it. While they have been highly 
successful in ascribing their present 
predicament to World War II, the fact 


wrong does 


s that had there been no second 
global conflict. the British economy 
would have been laid low sooner o1 


accelerated the 
pace of a movement which was clear- 
lv discernible in 1936, 1937 and 1938. 


In those vears, Britain was failing to 


later. The second war 


cover her imports by her exports, and 
was forced to sell foreign investments 


in order to balance her internationa 
accounts 
have 


It might been thought that 


such proot of the fact she was living 
bevond her means would have caused 
Britain to cut her 


her cloth. Instead, she stepped up her 


postwar suit to fit 


welfare schemes, and hence inevitably 


added to the costs of her industrial 
production 


the U.S 
factor in the 


Meantime. was becoming 


in ever-greater world’s 











Justus, in the Minneapolis Star 


“YOU SEE, IT DOES HAVE A BOTTOM." 
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main 
ARTHUR E. THOMPSON, +} 
shich 
who has been appo:nted 7 nto Dis. e 
trict Manager of the Mercury-Lincoln ¥ 
Meteor Division of Ford M r Com ae 
os : j 
pany of Canada, Limited. M: Thomp- us 
son joined Ford of Canada in 1928 and The ¢ 
has wide experience in the automotive e work 
business both in Canada and abroad aN 
For the past three vears he has beer mee 
assistant district manager for Mercury sid 
Lincoln-Meteor in Toront 
Are 
ee eve 
| d 
e £0 
tn 
(; 
7 Nal a 
Mistakes when \ \ 
counting money eric 


Are easily incurred, 


Coin wrappers are 
the thing you need 
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“TUBULAR'' COIN 
WRAPPERS are time- 
ond-trouble saving. 
Economical units de- 
signed to solve your 
wrapping problems. 
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narkets, and the indus- 


commod! 

rrialization ot the Western world un- 
der the stimulus of war was proceed- 
ing apace ‘The result has been that 
Britain no longer buy her raw 


sap and sell them dear as 


> 


materials 


finished jucts to a receptive world. 
While th ce of essential raw mate- 
cals has : going up, the market for 
high-cost |v itish goods has been con- 
tracting th the re-entry of Ger- 


qany % Japan into world trade, 
on of the market for Brit- 


the cont 

1 good . been proceeding day by 
dav at irming rate. 

It has » well said that Britain 
must eXp or die. It is equally true 

it al omy tied to world mar- 
ets C iftord socialism. 

Because Britain has chosen to bur- 
den her ts of production with the 
costs ot fare, and at the same time 

mai a standard of living to 
\ wn production does not 

North America has been 
ed to act as her “sugar 
le ¢ question which confronts 
world today is: How much longer 

iid North America continue to 
subsidize British economic and social 

Are to assume that Britain is 

¢ emain a dependent ot 
( d { the U.S.? If not, when is 
10 to cease being a genteel 


t living within her own 


adopted by The Man 

G dian is anv criterion the 
British are going to re- 

to live indefinitely off 

North American charity. The North 
ric should have something to 
ind tor the sake of their 

they should say it very 


soon. 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 
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RESQURCES OF CANADA 
INVESTMENT FUND LTD 
FONDS DE PLACEMENT DES_ 
RESSOURCES DU CANADA LTEE 


N' s hereby given that an 
4 vidend of FOUR CENTS 
pers been declared on the out- 
mon Shares of the Capital 


Company, payable on 

ther, 1952 to Shareholders 

the close of business on 

1952, and to holders ot 

Ii eW irrants on presentation 

i. No. S on and after Lith 

Noy 1952, as stated therein 
Is f the Board 

ADJUTOR SAVARD, 

\I Assistant Secretary 


Que., October 20, 1952 
Stall i ac tcicii 


Auto Insurance 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


driving regulation. If he has nothing. 
the claimant is not likely to take ac- 
tion against him. What would be the 
point except revenge? 

The assigned risk plan provides in- 
surance for drivers with a bad acci- 
dent record, who have been turned 
down for regular insurance. This 
gives drivers who have been put off 
the road for a minor accident a 
chance to prove financial responsi- 


bility, and to have their privileges re- 


instated. 

In much the same category are the 
under-25 drivers, who make up 15 
per cent of the driving population, 
and have 30 per cent of the accidents. 
For them, auto insurance rates may 
be as much as $15 or $20 higher than 
the average. F 

Insurance companies are also try- 
ing to help reduce the accident rate 
by assisting authorities in drawing up 
traffic regulations, based on their ex- 
perience of what causes accidents. 
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In Manitoba, where an _ intensive 
safety campaign has been waged for 
the last two years, the accident rate is 
decreasing, in a country where more 
than 10 people are killed for every 
100 million miles Canadian vehicles 
travel. 

It indicates that stricter licensing 
regulations and intelligent driving 
rules, strictly enforced, can pay off in 
fewer traffic deaths. It is not only the 
insurance companies, but every Cana- 
dian. who has a stake in such a pro- 


gram. 





aybe you Should cut this xibbon ! 


Of course, when a new bridge or highway 
is completed, it’s traditional for some 
prominent citizen or government official 
to cut the ribbon in the opening ceremony. 


And yet... 


Often this honour might be awarded 
with good reason to any one of the 


nation’s life insurance policyholders. 


Why should they deserve this dis- 


tinction? 


Because it is their premium money, part 
of which is invested for them by life 





insurance companies, which makes it 
possible to build many such useful public 
works. Not only roads and bridges, but 


electrical power stations, waterworks, 


stores, homes, office buildings and indus- 


insurance dollars. 


trial plants are built with the help of life 


So here’s to the life insurance policy- 
holders! While they provide financial 


security for their families and themselves, 


to live in! 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


A trained life underwriter — representing one of the more 
than 50 Canadian, British and United States life insurance 
companies in Canada — will gladly help you plan for 
your family’s security and your own needs in later years. 
Rely on him! 


they also help make Canada a better land 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 


“It is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance” 
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Letters to the Editor 


publishing Mowats reply to their 


many serious charges against him 


The Arctic Storm 


TINHE reply to my article by M: 


I Mowat is quite capable of fighting tor 

















Porsild (in last week’s SATURDAY himself, if allowed to do so. It The 
NIGHT) repeats many of the  state- Beaver had blished Mowat’s reply. 
ments made in Mr. Porsild’s original I would still be a bvstander 
eview, and so needs no further com- Omemee. Ont Scotr YOUNG. 
ment. However, one inference I would Vice-President, 
like to correct. Mr. Porsild says taat Canadian Authors’ Association 
Xeople who know little or nothing 
salmon canes oe a de content Arctic Snowball Fight 
discuss only the literarv merits o 
demerits ot the book.” I agree. to this \I" SCOTT YOUNG made a gal- 
extent—that nobody but an Arctic 4VE Jant but ineffective attempt to 
expert should step between Nir restore Farle, Mowat's reputation 
Mowat and Mr. Porsild as thes slug as a northern oDserver in this snow 
points of fact. Mr. Porsild’s ball throwing (October 18 issue) 
ecord certainly qualifies him to criti- Young, too, has been spellbound by 
cize work on the Arctic. However. in what I would term “imaginative non- 
Mowat's t ished reply to Por- fiction”. But like the majority o —Harrington 
sild’s review he is also aby e to show readers. he has no firsthand know!- RICHARD HARRINGTON’S book, “A 
rrors of tact in Porsild’s review edge of the Arctic and Subarctic. Cameraman's Story in Words and Pictures 
: ee ee ; ee = of Five Journeys into the Far North’’ (3000 
ese errors of Porsild’s are as Both complain loudly that I miles by dogteam), has been published. 
Ss some of Mowat’s errors adverse criticism comes from “trad- 
s both cases bv misunde ers” and “Government officials”, that (P. 324) and brought out the news 
v Or carelessness 1d I'm not the book is being picked on by biased ot famine 
c ed as a referee in that kind of reviewers. Well, this one is free of Mowat really has two books here. 
g. Mv intervention is based that. as I am “the free-lance photog- the colorful prose of his travel 
¢ what I feel to be the un- rapher and ter who observations, including places he has 
ss of The Bea s attitude in not wandered rens” not seen, and enriched by a fertile 
> 


very hour of every day the 


telephone in vour home stands 





ready to serve vou tor a traction 





of a cent an hour. What else in 





your daily living means so much 


yet costs so little? 
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imagination. Plus a treatise of Gov 
OV. 


ernment, missionary and trader mi 


management, mixed with 
accuracies. 

It is true in part. Ou; 
and greedy white man’s 
should be blamed. Every 
is guilty of destroying th 
istic culture of the Esk 
ing Mowat, who did not | 
to hand out two plugs ot 
a suit of caribou skin ¢] 
usually brings $40-60 to 
trading centre. 

With Mowat’s miracu 
tic ability, he could easi 
the Eskimo a note to thx 
ing post, less than 100 
and established a credit t 
I feel like complaining, 
is a flagrant incident of t 
taking advantage of the Fs 

Contrary to Mr. Young 
numerous cautious and 
views have been levelled 
by reviewers who should 
the taint of bias. To n 
best one came trom Ott 


pologist, Dr. Douglas Le 


Says he, a bit sadly, “It’s 


book, because it is well-writte 


is also an inaccurate and 
book.” 
The Beaver magazine 
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THEATRE 


With 


by Marga 










© Of Goy. 
ider mis. 


idless in- 


L2ressiy 


‘I: 
YLZation 


strive for accuracy and 


4 point to : y 
authenticity 1 its pages. It is the 
sccepted thority on the Canadian 
worth in its ‘elds. Behind it are men 
vith a lifet'me knowledge and study 
¥ Arctic a/tairs. As Young says, 
fowat’ k is not the only one to 


,» panned in its pages. What if 
cory wounded author demanded 


for jation? 


sanee | would happily travel 
dogte ong Mowat’s miles, that 
shrink {1 iis 300 to 100... . but 
| would sappointed to arrive at 
Deer | post, and find it nam- 
d Duck e 

Since book is meant to be a 
tual d, I have read an article 
‘Mow 1 Argosy, covering the 


nd period, but including 
rs. Which is correct? 
much that is good and 
s book. But by its wordy 
e ts ranting, by its errors, 
e str ind authentic arguments 
e iway, wasted. 
Of his comparisons with Greenland 
would suspect that he has 
een rea Government reports. I 
know O pposite views from other 
Danes \ Eskimo ancestry. But 
Eskimos \laska that I have seen 
ry-looking, Government- 
What ought to be done about the 
| have found a favorite topic 
tion in the tropics as well 
1 \rctic, amongst the white 
Je. In Canada, Ottawa officials 
{ their davs worrying about it; in 
long Arctic nights are 
ng the subject. Only a 
zied as to what ought to 
the white man. 
Before Mowat’s book gets a banned- 
Bost sort. of popularity, we 
ember that a dash of fact 
be good; but the Op- 
very expert and scientist 
fly with demolishing 


RICHARD HARRINGTON 


THEATRE 


With Local Groups 
by Margaret Ness 


\ n play opens this week 
Ou But this one already has 
stamp of Broadway, 
novies. It’s Robert Fon- 
Happy Time”. It’s a 
e Ottawa Little Theatre’s 

th its Ottawa locale. 
delphia Story” was Win- 
| [Theatre's opening choice, 


Pegey Green. Later comes 


Di . 

RUR ssum’s Universal Robots) 
K wk. Mav seem even more 

LAL real now than when pro- 


igo—what with the news 


obot-controlled planes in 


Kore der if any group is reviv- 
gC Insect Play? Believe Sar- 
(O Little Theatre made quite 


with this play back in 

19 when Lawrence Mason of 
devoted columns of space 

“The Sarnia Idea’”—prac- 

1vmous with him to the 

tle Theatre. 


London Little Theatre opens its 
19th season this week, with Irish 
play, “Treasure Hunt”. Regina Little 
Theatre leads off with “On Borrowed 
Time” in November. And Victoria 
Theatre Guild, BC, has already played 
“Chiltern Hundreds”, ; 

One of Canada’s oldest continuing 
amateur groups, Vancouver Little 
Theatre, took Sadie Thompson into 
the York theatre last week, under the 
Broadway title of “Rain”, with Mrs. 
Phoebe Smith as director. 

In Toronto the well-established 





University Alumnae Dramatic Club 
presented “The Heiress” as its initial 
offering, with Norma Edwards of 
Vancouver in the title role. 

On Nov. 17, Toronto’s Playcrafts- 
men celebrate a 20th birthday with a 
repeat of “Harlequinade”. A nice 
birthday feeling-in-the-air is the new 
1,200-seat auditorium in their play- 
ing home, Central Technical School. 
This is the group that James Dean of 
the Tech staff has nurtured over the 
years to one of the top Toronto posi- 
tions in amateur theatre circles. 
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It’s this week Simcoe (Ont). 
Little Theatre plays “Charley’s Aunt”. 
And last week Cobourg held a cele- 
bration—the opening of the redecor- 
ated Victoria Opera House in the 
Town Hall—with excerpts from 
“Martha” and “Le Coq d’Or” and 
Robertson Davies’s play, “The Voice 
of the People” by the recently organ- 
ized Cobourg Opera and Drama 
Guild. Historical note: King Edward 
VII, as Prince of Wales, officially 
opened the Town Hall building on his 
Canadian Visit. 





FROM THIS PLANT... 


the machines that are 


helping build a 


GREATER CANADA 





The Hydraulic Turbines that are harnessing 
over half the water power developed in Canada 
... the Paper Machines that are producing more 
than half this country’s tremendous volume of 
newsprint ... gear units, mine hoists and Diesel 


engines... rolling mills for the steel industry ... 


pumps and huge hydraulic presses . . . all are 


products of the unsurpassed wealth of skills, 


experience and equipment at your service at 


Dominion Engineering. 


Whether your industry is mining, pulp and 
paper, rubber, plastics, steel or general manu- 
facturing—you can depend on Dominion to build 
the industrial equipment you need. Write P.O. 
Box 220, Montreal, for General Bulletin DE. 


OMINION ENGINEERING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


MONTREAL + TORONTO - WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 
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HELP WAS HARD TO GET 





FATHER ON THE FARM 
KENNETH C. CRAGG 
$3.00 
LONGMANS GREEN 


BUY YOUR NEW BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL’S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Mail Orders over $5.00 Postpaid 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 








A genuine Morocco pocket piece. Holds li- | 
ense, cards, stamps and tickets. Personalized | 


with your name in gold—$1.00 postpaid 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Requests desired from QUANTITY users 
REPRESENTATIVES wanted: Commission 
BOX 56, TERMINAL A, TORONTO CANADA 
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Story of a 


THE GLITTER AND THE GOLD—by Consuelo 
Vanderbilt Balsan—Musson—$4.50 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


TINHE ONLY excuse for autobdiog- 
l raphy, someone has pointed out, 
is that it provides an opportunity to 
mirror 
Censuelo Vanderbilt) Balsan. had a 


one’s period On this_ basis 


better excuse than most. Her story ts 

sensitive and observant record of 
one of the gaudiest societies in mod- 
e international world 


fashion that 


ern times—the 
of birth, wealth and 
tlourished before World War Edits 
4 societ¥ that has now almost com- 
pletely vanished: but no one Was In 
a better position to study it than the 
young Duchess of Marlborough, nee 
( onsuelo Vanderbilt. 

She was only eighteen when she 
married the Duke of Marlborough 
It was a marriage of high conve- 
nance. arranged entirely by the Duke 
and Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt—two 
formidable figures whom the author 
treats with a curious blend of discre- 
tion and candor. No amount of dis- 
cretion, however, can disguise the 
fact that Mrs. Vanderbilt was, in the 
early days at least, hardly more sup- 
portable as a parent than the Duke 


proved to be later as a husband. 


As it happened, 
young Duchess had, beneath her gen- 


however, the 


tleness and docilitvy, an extraordinary 


¢ Pay ¢ 
foree ol 


as Well as a seri- 
ous awareness of the world that lay 
hevond the glitter and the gold. She 
iccepted her role as mistress of Blen- 


heim. the ancient home of the Marl- 








boroughs and as hostess to the haute 
monde of three continents. It was a 
life dedicated to privilege and pleas 
ure, and the yr does by in\ 
means underrate Its advantages 

She describes vit C ind 
detail. and | acct t. supported by 
the lovely S Tea d Boldu po 

Ss ep OGUCLE c ni 

SI Vas is. Cree: ol 
M orough as ever presided € 
sienhe But she could \ Ss est 
TY) tT tn eXac 1d ad 
mused precision, Nel { s 
1) Princess in the midst of ro 

Ihe situation ind the Duk nim 
self. became altogether insupportab 

he end id she divorced herself 
trom it, and trom him, and retired 
nto war and social work. Later she 
married Colonel Jacques Balsan 
nd withdrawing to the’ Riviera 

ed. for the first time, the life she 


had chosen for herself with the man 


she loved Although Phe Glitter 
ind The Gold” concludes with the 
European debacle of 1940 the story 


of the author at least has a happ\ 
ending 

Most of the great figures of two 
generations and three continents 
move through these pages: and since 
the author was equipped with acute 


hiet ] j | 
CMIer SOCTOIOYICa 


FROM UNDER MY HAT 


ticed textbook of the 
He irst, 


more and all the sultry stars that came 


Dollar Princess 


perceptions and a_ sensitive feeling 
tor character and temperament ra- 
ther than rank, they have the unmis- 
takable movement of life. She has set 
herself a grand Stage and filled it 
with vivid figures. Her autobiography 
Is a fascinating footnote on the so- 


cial history of a lost period. 





Love Down Under 


THE FAR COUNTRY—by Nevil Shute—McLleod 
-$4.00 


by Melwyn Breen 


USTRALIA’S life and landscapes 
£4 form the background ot Nevil 
Shute’s latest: the best-selling author 
is now a resident of that country. A 
Czech immigrant, a former doctor, 
and a London secretary making new 
homes for themselves in the Land of 
Down Under are the chief figures. 
Mr. Shute tells his somewhat mechani- 
cal tale in the breezy manner for 
which he has become popular. The 
story is neither more nor less two- 
than most magazine 
dealing = with 
under-difficulties. 


dimensional 


Stories bov-gets-girl- 


One of the redeeming features of 


an otherwise rather flatulent novel is, 


oft course, Shute’s caretul description 


of Australian customs and habits and 


his authentic reproduction of the 
Strange uncouth language of the seem 
ngly alwavs cheertul Australians 


Though he is not 


Writer of partie u- 


descriptive power he manages to 


evoke the ruggedness and beauty of 








hardships and indomita 
ble spirit of the sheep ranchers. His 


observation centres 


on the decline of England under So 
clalism in contrast to the vigor and 


prosperity of Australia, the new land 


Terrifying Technique 


by Hedda Hopper 
Doubleday—$3.50 


by Rica Farquharson 


“— ROM Under My Hat” could 


have been a “How To Be No- 
Goldwyn, 
Marie Dressler, John Barrv- 


after, in Hollywood's most flamboyant 


Cra 


Hedda Hopper offers here the self- 


RE VIE Ves 


revelation of the little Altoona. Penn. 
sylvania girl who skipped out of hee 
father’s meat market for on a 
way to outshout any Ho! 0d pro. 


ducer, become the fifth e of D 
Wolf Hopper, dazzle Th ; 


LOnduy 
Hotel set and expand h ae 
as a Hollywood column 

Miss Hopper, in reveu herse 
as an actress, has no hesitoson wh 
ever in thrusting the sword isin, 
number of top-notch stars ! reve 
ing their shabbiness—as saw 
She has a terrifying techni n deal- 
ing with her intimates fi lere 
few shadings; just jet black ond whit. 
White are really necessary to di 
her characters. 

If vou like reading ab celehy 
ties: if vou like the Ney ker 
you can never get enough Dorot 
Parker, Cornelia Otis Skin Em 
Kimborough or Louella Parsons—thix 
vou will enjoy—or if you a Mar- 
lene Dietrich fan—tor Marlene, clea: 
lv. rates top-billing with Hedda Hop- 
per. She describes her as womer 
rolled into | one—mother. daughte; 
siren, sweetheart, actress, hi memaker 
companion, and friend and 


ultimate in what the public expects 
Hollywood glamour. She was 1 knock- 
out In an evening gown, made b 
Banton, trimmed with four thousand 
worth ot black Paradise 
feathers vet could turn out an omele: 
while wearing a court dress and white 
wig for “The Scarlet Empress 
Hedda Hopper 
Which was written in spar 


dollars’ 


Savs It S DOOK 


stolen from a heavy job 
purty. If this be boasting, make 


most of it—'cause I am 


Slightly Ignoble Art 


TALLULAH: MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY by Tallulat 
Bankhead—Musson—$3.95 


by B. K. Sandwell 
I AVING been 


personal note, 


honorc 
eoriti ns 


boudoir tvpewriter and si 


I 
ingly, Tallulah,” to inte me 
advance of the impending earner 
of this piece of | selt-re 10 
should like to be able SNOW 


+ 


amount 0 
about it. Miss Bankhead | 


quite unacquainted, and | 


re ’ hh! 
reasonable 


reviewed or even seen 


performances except “The e His 
Iwo Heads”, a Cocteau cocl 

concerning which I restra myseil 
with difficulty from) savin t bot 


of them ought to have b vruns 


But somehow I cannot b Ws 
to feel that this work LOOK 
example of anything excep! sight 
lv ignoble art of press-agen 

It is one more contribu to 


building up of that fictitiot 
“Tallulah”, who seems to | 
little or nothing to do witi 
ing and probably little of 
do with Miss Bankhead ex. cpt Ul! 





HWoalah” 
that lady has decided that ula 
is the character in which sh wishes. 

known 


for publicity reasons, to 
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EO 





“lad 


UNIVE 





» Clea 
da Hop- 
womer 
augnt 


emaker 


nd 





MN /6 


CSTE AURD 


pLAX A VISIT TO 


a a 
YMleami 


, days in beautiful 


a i g. America’s fa- 
‘ ited colonial commu- 
ss Governor’s Palace, 
y ( nd many other historic 


njov golf, tennis, cv- 
i tours and motor trips 
amestown and York- 
ething interesting for 
of the family. Choice 
otels, colonial guest 


d taverns. 


Plays and Concerts Weekly 








imsburg Lodge © Taverns 


Double from $6.00 


amsburg Inn © Cottages 


Double from $10.00 
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GOLF 


Rest and Relaxation 














ASK FOR 
ATIVE NEW FOLDER 


| 
| in 1953 
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“lidependent Travel” 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 


RST.W., TORONTO, KI. 6984 





LF. & G.H 


Lucas 










It has a useful list of Miss Bankhead’s 
impersonations, and some illuminat- 
ing information about such persons 
as Billy Rose (who seems to have 
quit being a columnist), Lord Beaver- 
brook (who hasn't), Jobyna Howland 
(who was once married to our own 
Arthur Stringer), Dorothy Parker, 
Somerset Maugham and John and 
Ethel Barrymore. 

Miss Bankhead annoved me on hei 
first page by saving, or letting her 
j “Apostates : have 
hinted that I’m the ill-begotten daugh- 
ter of Medusa and the Marquis de 
Sade”, and on the last page by mis- 


press-agent Say: 


quoting, or letting the same gentle- 
man misquote, the candle poem ot 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


to contemplate gone into television. 


She seems 


If this sort of press-agentry goes with 
television (and quite probably it does) 
I shall be bitterly sorry that the home 
movie-box was ever invented. 

e the 
note 


I torgot to tell you that w! 
outside envelope of Tallulah’s 


Was quite correctly addressed, the 
note itself apostrophized me as “Mr. 


Shadwell” And Iam so easily hurt! 


The Living Past 


MIRROR TO RUSSIA—hy Marie Noele Kelly 
British Book Service—$4.25 


by Lucy Van Gogh 


6 ieee IS a different book on Russia. 
Lady Kelly, wife of the British 
Ambassador in Moscow, is a French- 
woman and an artist, with a discern- 
ing passion for old architecture. The 
Russians seem to have been flattered 
interest in their antiquities; 
very proud of them, and 
has an Institute of the His- 
tory and Theory of Architecture 
which publishes excellent books on 


by her 
they are 
Moscow 


towns of historic interest. 

At any rate they gave Sir David 
Kelly and his wife considerable free- 
dom of movement in 1949-51, always 
making sure that the places they visit- 
ed had no modern industry to be spied 
upon. The result is a vivid, well ob- 
served and beautitully written account 
of the “cathedral cities”, so to speak, 
of Russia as they are now—with the 
Church of St. Nicholas-on-the-Bank 
at Murom converted into a chicken 


hatchery, 


and the Great Palace of 
Peterhot burnt-out shell 
The photog: iphs are excellent, and 


"ive a reassuring feeling that art sur- 


vives even revolutions. Lady Kelly 
makes no claim to be an authority on 
contemporary Russian thinking and 
feeling 

HONGKONG—by Christopher Rand McClel 


land & Stewart—$3.75 


by William Sclater 


HILLY main island ten miles 
A long and the archipelagoed tip of 
a wavward peninsula coming down 
from South China is the British Crown 
Colony of Hongkong. The whole area, 
including the beautiful 
the Kowloon peninsula is 40° miles 


harbor and 


long by 30 deep. 

A very little bit of 
which. forgetful of its long 
horizon to landward, some liken to a 
little bit of Britain set in an eastern 


China this, 


vellow 





sea. But then the very essence of 
Hongkong is in its viewpoints. It was 
said, and not without truth that one’s 
social standing there could be meas- 
ured by the elevation one lived at on 
the hillside of the Peak. The great 
Taipans or merchant princes crowned 
the heights. All others looked upwards 
in greater or lesser degree. 

The author brings us into Hong- 
kong the best way, by sea, travelling 
the gray funnel line aboard HMS 
Amethyst ot Yangtze fame coming 
down from Korea in company with 
HMCS Sioux. His first reportorial 
Viewpoint is the austerely professional 
one of the British Navy, “a 
outfit that based there and perhaps 
belonged there as much as anyone”. 


nomad 


Chapter by fascinating chapter then 
he reveals this island between East 
and West. 

Hongkong is utterly feminine. She 
has to be. To live. regardless of what 
London may think, she feels she must 
woo the austere Red regime in Peking 
and toe a delicate balancing line be- 
tween the ideas and aspirations of a 
dozen other races in her midst, such 
is the influence of the giant off whose 
shores she lies. A British creation she 
may be but at heart Hongkong 
fragrant waters in the Chinese—is 
Asia. An Asia heightened and _ influ- 
enced by contact with the West and 
best seen perhaps in her slimly-silken, 
attractive Chinese ladies who are so 
comparison with thei 
Peking sisters and who 


solgnées by 
Canton oF 
know it. 


The Ocean Obstacle 


PHOENIX FISING — by Marguerite Steen — 
Collins—$3.00 


So do their sisters. 


by J. L. Charlesworth 


HIS is the third volume of trilogy 

dealing with the Flood family, 
whom Miss Steen invented for “The 
Sun is My Undoing” to typify the 
Bristol slave-traders in their heyday. 
In the second volume, “Twilight on 
the Floods”, readers were shown the 
decline of the ’ 
bility. The new work follows the ca- 


family into respecta- 


reer of Aldebaran Flood, sole repre- 
sentative of the family’s main line in 
her zeneration. The of the 
1930 and the heroine is 29 


period 
Story 1s 
vears old 

L ke many other successful British 
novelists, Miss Steen has seen fit to 
set most of her scenes in the United 
Sta es 


also happens to be a successful Brit 


She sends her heroine (who 


ish novelist) to the States on a lecture 
tour. Having got her 


Atlantic. she 


across to. this 


side of the must have 
been puzzled what to do with he 
and her solution of the problem is 
not particularly ingenious 

Miss Steen’s 
United States and her 


the characters of the 


knowledge of the 
insight into 
inhabitants dis 
play the profundity common to tou 
ing British writers who have cashed 
in on. their 
Thus Aldebaran is conducted 
through some speak-easies in New 
York and Detroit and she discovers 
that there is some prejudice against 


American experiences 


racial equality of blacks and whites 
in South Carolina; both subjects have 
been discussed more adequately by 
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Books by Canada’s | 
Authors Hy 


Leading 





HISTORIC HOUSES 
OF CANADA } 
By Katherine Hale. An ac 
of Canada’s historic houses from 
coast to coast. Katherine Hale's 


ount 


persuasive pen makes this a 
fascinating book. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Stevens. $4.00 , 
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TRIAL OF A CITY 
AND OTHER VERSE 


By Earle Birney, author of 
David and Other Poems. A \long 
satiric fantasy on the proposed 
damnation of Vancouver and a 
number of shorter poems. $2.5 
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THIS IS ALBERTA 


By Ken E. Liddell. Excelle 
written, this covers the Peace 










River country the Banff ir 
Jasper parks and _ trai 
much more With be 
photographs. $4.00 
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American writers who have a closer 
acquaintance with what they are writ- 
ing about. 

Any illusion of reality that might 
have crept into the novel is destroyed 
by Miss Steen’s attempts to write 
American. Like others of her kind, 
she is not at home amid the subtleties 
of American slang, and does not real- 
ize that anachronisms in the use of 
American are as serious in their ef- 
fect on a story as errors in descrip- 
tions of places or events. 

The book contains a reasonable 
umount of sex and violence, which 
may ensure its popularity among 


readers who do not care much about 


Rich Pocketful 
GIOTTO —by Yvon Taillander — Macmillan 
$0.79 


by Paul Duval 


On: of the recently inaugurated 
s of “Hyperion Miniatures” 
mon nial on one of the world’s 

s should do much to 
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audience. While it is difficult to re- 
concile economy with quality in the 
production of books on the fine arts, 
Hyperion have made a noble attempt 
to do so in these “miniatures”. Cer- 
tainly, inexpensive pocket-sized vol- 
umes such as these are one of the 
most effective means of establishing a 
broader base for public art apprecia- 
tion. 

Eight color plates and 28 mono- 
chrome illustrations make “Giotto” 
a fairly substantial pictorial introduc- 
tion for the student or layman hitherto 
unacquainted with his work. While 
small in size, the reproductions have 
been intelligently selected to provide a 
cross-section of Giotto’s styles and, on 
the whole, are well printed. ‘he text, 
on the other hand, is not so well suited 
to the purposes of an introduction; it 
is stacatto in style (possibly due to 
the translation) and assumes no con- 
sistent approach, aesthetically or bio- 
zraphically to the subject or his art. 

As collections of reproductions, 
which are what make “Giotto” valu- 
able. the other titles in this series are 
These include 
“Rubens” and 


verv worthwhile. 
studies on “Vermeer” 
“Delacroix” 
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Writers & Writing 


UR OLD friend Britt AITKEN has 

been in town and brought his 
charming English wife to Canada. 
Westerners will be pleased to hear 
that, after a tour across the Dominion, 
she announced she had enjoyed all of 
it but, somehow, had fallen more 
deeply in love with Calgary than any 
other place! Partly climate, and alti- 
tude but largely people. 

William Aitken, British MP, when 
not attending debates at Westminster, 
travels over the Commonwealth pro- 
viding news and features for a grow- 
ing number of newspapers. Canadian 
tour was “coming home” jaunt for he 
is Canadian-born. His mother lives in 
Toronto; declares her daughter-in-law, 
whom she had not seen before, lived 
up to expectations, acquired from 
correspondence, that she would be 
delightful. 

Incidentally, if Bill had been top 
man, instead of second, in bidding for 
the Toronto Telegram, when the late 
George McCullagh bought it, Mar- 
GARET AITKEN, “Telv” columnist, 
would have had her brother for a 
boss. Lord Beaverbrook, uncle to 
journalistic brother and_ sister, may 
have contributed that printer’s ink 
Strain 


@ Craret Bice, London artist, curator. 
Art Gallery, London Public Library: 
writer and illustrator of children’s 
books, and Earte BIRNEY, Vancouver 
novelist. are two Canadians to appear 
in Department of External Affairs’ 
list of twenty-one Canadian scholars 
tO win Overseas awards. Clare Bice 
will study methods of organizing com- 
munity art centres in France on his 
fellowship. 

Awards fellowships have value 
$4.000 each scholarships $2,000 
each. Funds are from credits owing to 
government from European countries. 


@ To Mrs. G. B. Munro, we're in- 
debted for her charming book of 
Verses: full of Canadian sentiment 
stressing homey things of significance: 
children, sunsets, slumber, Waters, 
oons, Hallowe'en, Christmas, exalta- 
tion, April, resurrection, snow. We 
liked, particularly “Margaret” lovely 
etching of a girl from childhood to 
her wedding day 

Poetess Mary Munro is a daughter 
of the late Hon. John Roland Hett. 
Victoria, British Columbia. As a 
child, at her father’s death, she and 
her mother, former Letitia] Martvn 

Sibbald, returned to maternal home. 
Fildon Hall, Sutton West. Except lor 
an interval of education in En 
she vrew up here: now returns in 
summer months 

This vear Eildon Hall was opened 
as a summer museum by Sutton 
Kinsmen Club. — It is filled with treas- 
ures brought by Mrs. Munro’s great- 
grandmother trom Whiterigg, “Scot- 
land, 1836, and by her grandfather 
from India, China and other far-flung 
places. Que of Ontario’s beauty 
spots, the property juts into Lake 
Simcoe, near Indian Reserve Georgina 
Island. 5 

Book, published by Sutton Printers, 
Is Memento of opening of new C ounty 
Park, Sibbald’s Point, Lake Simcoe. 














@ Dramatized serials and shor 
stories are among the attractions fea 
tured on the new CBC Daytime Pro. 
gram “Trans-Canada Matinee”. It x 
designed with variety for 
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teners, especially women. Time. ew NG 
course, varies, accordiny to yoy, 

Province, but this will vive yoy MM jolumes 
ome: BBE veal 

3:45-4:30 pm Newfoundiand m0 g 
3: :15-4:00 pm Maritimes charming 
2:15-3:00 pm Ontario, Quebec Record 
3:45-4:30 pm Manitoha. Saskatehe. MLZ 100 
wan 
3:00-3:45 pm Alberta ? 
3:30-4:15 pm British Columbia ie 
@ “Cargoes on the G: Lakes 4 a 
new book by Mrs. Hyaris Me. es 
PHEDRAN and published by Maemillay pore 
in Canada, will stand up to adventure sa 
expectations called up by title—fo; Pe 
young importants from eleven to fj ee 
teen years. Illustrations Doroty) ps 
IVENS. 

Sy IPH 
@ Ryerson Press has lished : \ 
Teacher's Guidebook to “Life ang est 
Adventure”, a new Grade 8 Reade d. 7 
by Miss Etste PoMERoy 
@ With “I Go Pogo” that long-haired a \ 
comic strip “Pogo” will continue 
cement its appeal for young e \f c 
tuals and those who do 
reading any other “funnies ohh 
ok 
@ Among books geared to popu 
appeal by the University of Tor { > 
Press is “Between the Red and the - 
Rockies” by GRANT MacEv 
a survey of the epoch just past d 
ing with the romantic side of whe 
growing, ranching. Author is forn \ 
Dean of Agriculture and House 
Science, University of Ma 
editor of “W estern) Producer” 
“Canadian Cattlemen” d au 
“The Sodbusters” and \gricult 
on Parade.” 

Another “lower brow” book ; 
University Press is “The B ¢ 
Beckons”. Story of Lak Hur 
Great Peninsula. It is by Witt G 
SHERWOOD Fox, former President . ‘Ty 
the University of Weste Ontar : 
While Dr. Fox was moulding a great 
educational institution, he S gatner- " 
ing material for this book he went 
on angling expeditions a roti 
field trips. His book is about the rust 
flora, fauna, history and grap 5 
and people of the Peninsi on whic : — 
he is the foremost living authori ual 
Clare Bice is illustrator. (Incidenta Nente 
Dr. Fox would like to se nate * 
park established on his ed Pe , 
insula. ) R 

aon s 
es 4 

The Newfoundland Public 
Libraries Board invites applica | 
tions for the post of Cataloguer. SYMPH 
Salary scale: $2000 to 24 IS st S—B) 
of living allowance of > ‘ Eug 
annum. Minimum qualif ns are | : 
two years of College wor ‘| 
alent and a Diploma in rarian eS 
ship. Position on scale at ung : lea 
training and experience. A a ecordir 
ing qualifications to the retab? , 
Librarian, Gosling Memor Jiprary U 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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to Vour I il ifer Giseking The twe 
e yo Q iano Compositions en- 
dl Giseking is still the most 
j g er of tne composer s 
nov npressions 
hee R xcellent. (Columbia 
Saskateh ML2100 
Sy No. 2 IN B FLAT 
¢ es Munch and the 
nbia Boston S onv Orchestra with a 
° reeded addition to the 
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decided improvement 
On the other side. 
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Louse work from the com- 
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vic folk themes weave 
ricuit tlert This is a fre- 
le Ue itive record- 


Casals and the Czech 


oF Orchestra under George 
Bisco’ Sze ch there are three other 
Wasa sions t (Fournier, Piatigorsky 
G thie is still ce version. 
0 Immortal Perform- 
Victo LCT1026 
5 gather: P F OF Dortan’ Gray 
lan Hunter as Lord 
yotanic Tel well d seiplined cast 
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BUY OUT OF INCOME 
ON THE MERIT PLAN 


reyes 


this Sign helpe 





to keep the grass from growing 


on Main 


Heavy traffic on Main Street — people and 


voods on the move are signs of a healthy 
economy. Main Street is no place for the 
vrass to grow, 

At every level of distribution. frown factory 
and distributor to dealer and consumer. the 
LA.C. Merit Plan helps move goods-—the kind 
of goods that form the backbone of our na- 
tional economy. “Durables”. we cal them 
which means everything from home furnish- 
ings and the family car to the giant machines 


that run our factories and build our roads. 


Industrial Acceptance 
LIMITED 





Sponsors of the Merit Plan for Instalment Buy 1g e Executive 


AS BROAD AS CANADA—-AS LOCAL 


Street 


To those who sell. the Merit Plan helps 
provide purchasing power to keep adequate 
inventories on hand. To the millions who 
constitute “the market”. the Merit Plan means 
instalment buying — a part of their way 
of life. and the measure of a better standard 
of living. 

Qn Canada’s Main Streets from New- 
foundland to the Pacifie Coast. vou ll see 
the sign of the LAC. Merit Plan. It stands 
for purchasing power — the thing that keeps 


goods THON ing. 


~ or ny 
Offices: Sun Life Building, Montreal 2 


AS MAIN STREET oe 
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by C. L. BURTON, C.B.E. 
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FILMS 


Director De Sica Relaxes 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


ee ELL I hope you enjoy it,” the 
movie-goer in the next seat 

said to me as I settled down to Vit- 

torio De Sica’s “Miracle in Milan”. 

He rose to leave, and I asked him 
if he hadn't liked it. 

“It’s the worst picture I ever saw 
in my life,” he said, and moved out, 
walking stormily over my hat. 

Well it is quite possible to see his 
point of view, since “Miracle in 
Milan” makes more than usual de- 
mands on average audience-tolerance. 
It looks as though it had been photo- 
graphed in half-twilight, with a rather 
bad camera. Its background is a 
Milan shacktown, built largely from 
odd doors and window sashes, ends 
of sewer pipe, and shreds of tattered 
roofing and tar-paper. The chief 
charm of its hero and heroine is a 
dauntless good-nature, just touched 
with imbecility. 


. sToRY sounds a little like the 
work of a Marxist deviationist, 
with an improbable fancy for the su- 
pernatural, and the direction suggests 
at times that Vittorio De Sica is hap- 
pily improvising, and couldn’t care 
less, from moment to moment, about 
what is to happen next. Altogether it’s 
a very unusual and interesting picture. 

A great deal of the charm of 
foreign films lies in the odd and 
chancy difference between them and 
the Hollywood product—a difference 
not always to the disadvantage of 
Hollywood. Thus in “Miracle in 
Milan” at least part of the curiosity 
the film arouses lies in the unfamiliar 
approach to the story, so that one is 
less interested in the fate of the char- 
acters ihan in the rather mysterious 
intentions of the producer-director. 
Once we have admitted this, we can 
go ahead and enjoy “Miracle in 
Milan” in our own fashion. After all, 
it is always more fun to be interested 
than not. 

De Sica’s intention in this case 
could hardly have been simpler or 
more profound. “I was searching,” he 
savs of “Miracle in Milan”, “for the 
feeling of a small word that loves to 
hide evervwhere—good.” If the elu- 
sive “good” in his film frequently 
presents itself as pure simple-minded- 
ness, this 1s largely because De Sica’s 
comedy sense had run ahead of his 
didacticism. In the enjoyment of 
adorning his tale with comic inven- 
tion, he occasionally loses sight of 
the necessity to point the moral. This 
does the film no harm at all. 


a." HERO of the film is discovered 
under a cabbage leat by a pixillat- 
ed old lady. She adopts the foundling 
and dedicates herself so ardently to 
improving his chance in life that she 
is still teaching him the multiplication 
table on her deathbed. The hero goes 
to an orphanage, and graduates to 
become a sort of voluntary prefect 
in a Milan shantytown. At this point 
the picture begins to develop an odd 


ambivalence. The outcasts 0! shanty. 
town, though hungry, cold anc bitter) 
poor, are an hilarious lot «ho haye 
turned their deplorable guarters jny 
a sort of perpetual Midway. ind de. 
vote themselves to shows, joility and 
merrymaking. In the process of rear. 
ing a flagpole they strike oi! on the 
property, and it is then that the forces 
of capitalism (in bowler hat and fyr. 
collared coat) move in to SPossess 
them. Here the film appeirs to be 
about to strike a serious Marxian note. 
but fantasy intervenes in time The de- 
ceased foster-mother turns ip in a 
cloud and presents the hero with q 
white dove, which has all thx specia 
features of Aladdin's lamp. It is the 
dove of production rather than peace 
and it rapidly produces radios, crystal 
chandeliers, sewing machines, umbrel- 
las, and a program of defence. In the 
end it transports the whole jubilant 
crew on broomsticks to some kingdom 
in the clouds where “ ‘Good morn- 
ing!’ really means “good morning. 

It isn’t a film which the literal- 
minded can follow with any comfort 
But it has some wonderfully odd and 
funny moments, as well as any num- 
ber of lively observations on the be- 
havior of the foolish greedy, pathetic 
and indomitable human race 


= 
W ILL ROGERS has now become an 

honorable part of the great 
American tradition. Along — with 


Artemus Ward and Mr. Dooley, he 


represents the voice of inspired com- 





monsense, speaking in the endearing 
accents of illiteracy. He had, as one 
observer pointed out “enough ripe 
round wisdom to make the human 
race ashamed of itself’—an objective 
which Will Rogers, who “never saw 
a man he didn’t like” would probabls 
have been the first to disclaim 
This peculiar quality entitled him 
to screen biographical eatment 
eventually, and it has now arrived 
under the title “The Story of Wi 
Rogers.” Like its subject, the picture 
is relaxed, homespun, and surelV 
The central role is played by WI! 
Rogers Jr., who looks enough like his 
famous father to make the impersona- 
tion impressive and at moments evel 
startling. The slouch, the drawl, 
the sudden sideways upwa tance 
abashed yet penetrating, {1 under 
a tousled forelock, are all \ 
evocatively in evidence. 


They aren’t quite enough |») then 
selves, however, to make y-hour 
film interesting, and the ducers 
have filled out the bill with coupe 
of production numbers from Zieg- 
feld Follies, and = endless ymestic 
conversations between M1 1 Mrs 
Will Rogers. I found t! latter. 


played by Jane Wyman, ro'icr [0° 
much in evidence—there } been 
an awful lot of loyal inspiauon 

ionths, 


wives on the screen in recen! 
and the Wyman performance ) 
provide any variation in a stock pat 
tern. 
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DAKISTAN’S 
DYNAM©O 
at OTTAWA 


by Frances Oakes Baldwin 


HE NOTE on my engagement pad said: 
Interview—Begum Shaista Ikramullah, wife 
of Pakistan High Commissioner to Canada, 


a 
On a slip of paper, I had the facts I already 
4 t the Begum, and they were enough 
nsure that the interview wouldn't be a dull one. 
ew t at the age of 37 she had produced four 


children; won a PhD degree from the 

ot London; been elected to her country’s 

slat \ssembly, and served as one of its dele- 
tes to the United Nations. I didn’t know that it 
is OK to be the friendliest interview I had 
When you interview the Begum Ikramullah, any 
matic formality is left behind with her 
handshake. She vou coffee in 
cate white demitasse cups with 
and crescent. She introduces 
children—Inam, a handsome boy of 17 
[-shirt; Salma and Nazhath, two 
1 15 and 13, one with thick, smooth 
raids the other with short, dark ringlets, in 
e ba white trousers, blouse and red vest which 
s the ¢ ime of west Pakistan and the traditional 
gard f oung girls; and Sarvath, an enchanting 


] 


d 
Whe su ask of her family, she pulls out a 
(“the children have been 
shows you pictures of her father, Sir 


serves 
decorated 
KIst S green Star 
slacks and 


girls, 


log-¢ family album 
awardy, in his uniform as a surgeon 
n army and in his robes as Vice-Chan- 
alcutta University. There are pictures 
nel e, Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy, who was 
ne ot first leaders of the Pan Islamic League, 
10 aunt, her father’s sister, who was the 


m woman ever to take a Cambridge 
Indian homes—the 
ch she was born and the one to which 
a bride, both left behind in India after 
\nd there are pictures of the Begum 
erselt ‘ young girl tn an English frock and as 

natron in the lovely sari in which 
S pr ted at Court in 1938. 


¢ pictures of two 


she 


Ntb ee eee ey 
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» OAKES BALDWIN 
wa nan who combines radio and magazine 
‘S looking after a husband and a 16- 
von. She has her BA (cum laude) from 
me U) ity of Saskatchewan and her Bachelor 
ism from Ottawa’s Carleton College, 
erved le RCAF (WD). 
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BEGUM 


“No Pakistani girl wears western clothes any- 
more,” she comments showing these pictures. “Our 
men do, and our children, both boys and girls, 
wear western clothes until they're eight because 
they're so practical. But our young girls and pro- 
fessional women wear the baggy trousers, blouse 
and vest you saw my young daughters wearing. 
I wear it myself when | go on a picnic or some- 
thing like that. And our women weal the sari,” she 
points to the dark green silk she 
wearing. “We think it suits us ind our way of life.” 


sarl herself ts 


You even go into the kitchen to see the four 
long cupboard shelves dev ted exclusively t 
spices tumeric, yargot, moong, amchar, chick pea 


plus a spice lazy Susan just over the electric 
stove, because you have expressed an interest in 
Pakistani food; and an interest in Pakistani handi 
crafts brings forth a tour of the Embassy 

The Embassy at 190 Coltrin Road in the 
cliffe suburb of Ottawa is a mixture of I 
West. furnished by a Can: 
interior decorator, 
furniture in modern 
room, however, there 
Pakistan—a 


Rock- 


ast and 


The Embassy was idian 


so the rooms are full of western 


decorator colors. In every 


are two or three touches o! 


condiment box in silver fil 


icate 
delicate 


eree on the coffee table; a beautifully-carved 
wooden box—"a gift of Mr. Jinnah, Pakistan’s 


on the mantel; a jewel- 
not DY 


founder, to my husband” 
toned rug “made in a Pakistani factory 
hand- but on our new machines,” on 
the floor. 
“I wish I 


one ol 


had even more of my own pictures, 





with a split personality 


The Begum’s mother 





was the dau 

Moslem Nabob (“one of the last of the 
she calls her Grandfather) who never 
terms with the British and refused t 
British customs. His dau the Begun 
was equally orthodox e end C 
never “came out’, and the upper p oO 
Calcutta house was furnished ie } C 
it—completely Moslem in appearance 
phere. When she was in this part of 
Shaista wore saris, spoke Urdu d eve 
in Urdu 

The downstairs of the home S 
was furnished by her br s 
first Moslem to be appointed Ho 3 
the Viceroy It was as the C 
her mother’s floors were of the | W 
Was downst irs, Shaista wore Wesic 
with the furniture, and she spoke 
in English 

“Both my brothe vho died w h 
voung boy, and I thought we were luck 
up in these two worlds,” says the Begur 


of my friends had parents who were el 





CONTINUED ON NEN 


IKRAMULLAH 
rugs and knick-knacks,” says the Begum, sitt 
on the one low, broad couch which is the on 
genuine Pakistani divan in the Embassy, “but m 
husband wouldn't let mé bring any more. How 
ever, I think perhaps the west half-Moslem 
setting Is a good one tor me You see I grew 
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@ A rich blue underglaze decorates this 181 
Century St. Cloud cup and saucer of soft paste 
porcelain. The process was invented in 1677 bi 
Pierre Chicaneau, founder of the St. Cloud f 
tory. Photo courtesy the Royal Ontario Muse 





4 A ‘ , 
Leld face ct/ WAVE YOU ACTUALLY A 


PLAN FOR “INDEPENDENCE” AFTER YOU 


ay. RETIRE e++a@ plan that will jive you and your wife 
“XN comfort and security? A Canadian Government 
~ ANNUITY is your answer. Small monthly payments 


“ 


“XN starting now will provide a retirement income 


a that’s guaranteed by the Government of 


“ 


Canada. It's an easy way to save 


\ money, 


Canc ns every day. And the 


4 
re ie earlier you start, the lower 
FOUR RN the premiums 
DISTINCT \ wy ie 
ADVANTAGES \ 


by thousands of 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 











Pakistan's Dynamo 


terruptions like the birth of he; third 
child—she studied for her Php my 


CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 
orthodox or both radical. In either 


case, they missed something. My gree. 
brother and I were taught both to In 1940, the Ikramul!.hs cam 
accept new ideas and to cling to the home—home to a vastly changed as 
treasures which were our heritage.” continent. In the three years they had 
Shaista’s education was western, been away, the Indepencd move. 
however. She attended Loretta House ment, for which Moslem ond Indian 
in Calcutta, a school for girls run by had worked, had come to id. The 
the Catholic Sisters of The Institute question of Indian independence Was 
of Blessed Virgin Mary. “As a result no longer a question. Eve © knew 
of those kindly teachers,” says the that the British would leay the end 
Begum, “I have had a weakness for of the war. However, for the Moslem 
nuns all my life.” minority there was a new destin: 
For the years from 7 to 13, her would Indian independence meap 
father’s army duties kept him moving Moslem independence or ld it be 
about India. They lived in a dozen a matter of going from British syp. 
different homes, so Shaista had an jugation to Indian subjug 1” Most 
English governess. Then it was back of the Moslem group had come to the 
to Calcutta to Loretta House and Cal- conclusion that there was only o 
cutta University. In 1933, when she solution—partition—the pres 
was 17!2, she got her BA from Cal- try, Pakistan. 
cutta. In the same year, she married 
Mahamod Ikramullah, the young N OCTOBER 26. 194( he és 
Under-Secretary of the Department @) the date as thoug ' ia 
of Industries and Labor. vesterdav) the Begum had her fre 
For four years, her life was centred interview’ with Jinnah. He asked be 
completely in her home. Then, in to help organize the All Inc Moslem 
1937, her husband was sent to Lon- Women Student’s Federati ‘Fro 
don, and an old dream came to life then on,” she says, “I nev lid any 
again—the dream of graduate study. thing hut Moslem Women’s Federa- 
Shaista enrolled at the University of tion. At one of the first n tings , 
London’s King’s College, and from New Delhi. only two rows of seats jy 
1937 to 1940—with time out for in- a vast hall were filled. A vear later 


LONDON FASHIONS 


NO LONGER STRAPLESS 


by Victoria Chappelle 


. Women today reails laid down the law on ta 

have the last word in what they women disliked the res 

will or will not wear Up to World much the worse tor them. Increasing 

War I, and tor two or three vears dependence of some of the te col 

afterwards the great dressmakers ture houses on the miss duct 
trade has p t a stop to this 


Nowadays wh 









remarks that \ en are 
slaves to tashion speak- 
er is really saving t won 
en have a healthy dislike ot 
getting into a rut. A 
same, the fushiot de does 
not now atlemp make 
sudden and dras ilte 









the same 
ees WEEE | 
women | 
the stree 


With 








business to find out the littke embroidered mad- 





conversation with 


Federation, 


vad, with sequins caught competition with 








ections of top 










all was packed, the gal- striking Sindi mirror embroidery: the 
packed and hundreds ot Baluchistan leather work. The women 
ged about the doors in are paid by the day, with the Associa- 
tion supplying the materials and doing 
thousand the marketing in shops manned by 
[he Begum was elected volunteer workers. 
Assembly, and as an The Begum hopes to have a Fete 
iore than make speeches. to display some of these cottage in- 
per- dustries some time this winter. 

lack of “If just one of these items caught 

conditions on in Canada,” she said. ir 


red velvet bags br 


chobi work; the leather sai 





ninisters used to ask their white silk saris with their silver 
es not to put them next dani stitchings, “it would keer whole 
dinner,” laughs a friend. Industrial Home working for a vea 
her And,” added the Begum Ikramulla 
short- “it would make me feel | Was Sti 
unpleasant, doing something, for there is so muc 


vanting to Know exactly to be done.” 


correct the 


@ Winner of the second Playwriting 












now Competition of Vancouver's 

Women’s As- munity Arts Council is Yvonne 

into the zarian (Mrs. Ben Maartman), 
’ rehabilitate five million “A Son to be Borne.” Winner Agaza- 
Asso- rian was editor of a short-lived arts 
cts has been the forma- magazine published last vear in Van- 

cottage couvel 

There The second place went to a Van- 
day to do the cen- couverite, too Charles Wright. for 
ances- his “Evervbodv’s Secret.” Wright won 
‘sign in the 1948 Western T} e Conference 


“The Man Who 


aintier, Plaved Judas.” which was later pub- 


Karchobi; the lished in England 
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Left to right 


AWNING-STRIPED shantung evening dress in 
black, brown, beige. Victor Stiebel, London. 


AFTER SIX: Blue Velvet with curved decoll- 
etage, strap sleeves, skirt flounce. Stiebel. 


NYLON SHADOW SCROLL lace in vivid shade 
called Blood Orange. Hardy Amies collection. 


BLACK CHANTILLY from Nottingham with jet 
sequins on bodice and pleats. Hartnell. 











Firmo-Lift Formula 3 °"S¢e 
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Elizabeth A rden 


solves the bievest beauty problem of all 








with the phenomenal » 


FIMO. oa 
LET 
FURMULA / \ 


~ 
. 
j 
i 
Used in Elizabeth Arden’s world-wide 
Salons for vears. amazing Firmo-Liit fF: 2 
vely combats wrinkles, sagging contours, 
1 ' 
pulliness and age lines! 
Firmo-Lift Treatment Lotion and its companion 
nefactor, Special Salon Trea nt O 


need only your two hands to release 


their firming, stimulating actior 
Within the formula in these two bottles . 
are rare ingredients and vita 
restorative oils that actual 


to tighten, lift, firm and s1 






the skin with almost 4 on B | 
incredible etfect. % 
: | i 
Irv it today... it’s zg 
' £ ms 2 
phenomenal. ma ; 2 
i , ': z 





Lift Lot 4 sey} 
$3.25 and $6.00 
Sine ~ Ir 


Oil - $4.00 and $11.00 











Anytime 
is the right time to 
serve MARTELL 


Che finer taste and 
bouguet of 












may be enjoyed 


in 3o many different ways 
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NOTES LIGHTER 


Art of the Hostes; 


by Bernice Coffey 


NDOUBTEDLY a great deal 9 






























































































































the art of being the king of host. Vi 
ess whose hospitality 1S g remeal we S 
bered lies in the small Lobtrusiy: 
act, Not long ago, whe Simonettg Preside 
Visconte, the young and glamoroydll candic 
Italian designer was in T to, B down 
Macpherson told of being one 0 She 
guests at a dinner party a smar over the 
inn outside Rome. The previous day came t 
Simonetta Visconte had entertained w ¢ 
the same group of people at a cock. ec 
tail party in her apartment—part of ssme 
a fabulous palace with « view of all tl 
Rome. At the dinner every guest was British 
served immediately, wit! 
with the drink of his or he 
the previous day. The a ‘ic 
remembered. I 
A PLATE with a pear and a Slice of aged 
L blue-veined Camembert- pertect 3 a 
finale for a luncheon at which Mary vies 
Dahnke of Kraft Foods was hostess, laxpade 
Miss Dahnke says that Roguefort offi °° | 
Danish blue are equalls ic detall Tie 
companiments to the pea vel aes 
not lived gastronomica until vou ; 
have tasted this delicious ge of 100 
the sweet and bland with the sharp 
and insistent. Britis! ‘ 
: FLOW of books a °y 
devoted to planning, g, fur- 
nishing and decorating the house 1s 
in full spate, and certainly there is He 
no lack of informatior 
these subjects. But helptul as the 
books and magazines are in helping 
to make the average home 4 more 
attractive place in which to live, thes 
have for the most part neglected the Ne 
most important factor of ali-—com- oat 
fort. William Edman Massee con- gre 
siders it so important he has 
written a book about it The Art 
of Comfort” (McClelland & Stewart 
$3.75) to show how this essential a d 
all but priceless quality can be 
into a new house, or remodelled oF 
rearranged into w hat one ts now stuck 
with. 
What Mr. Massees OK [ea 
does 1s to provide a ne concept 
space and how to put t to use eal c 
way that provides the ximum If Mr. A 
comfort. The author is obviously 4 . 
admiring disciple of todays greatest ( 
living architect, Frank | 1 Wrigat 
EN ROUTE and on arrival this journey-wise multi-striped suit ee ee 
ideas and after reading u pre 
: bly will find yourself locking at | 
eae ee some eyes and well-groomed. Travelling companions.. home environment wit! rely len + 
eves , 
C guirr capaciou nanabas comtortable Brevitt h ‘ ‘ 
brine whose memo eS DAC 
that far may recall yme Nos: The 
talgia the davs when it S possidie telr 
to purchase silk crepe Women 
liked the crepe becaus t did not deing 
snag easily. For years manufactures p 
of nylon stockings in bot) the United 
States and Canada have en trying 
to make crepe hosiery without having : 
much or, for that matte! y luck at Politic 
all. Well, the first-in-the-world " nt 
x nylon crepe stocking Is 1°’ ht He act 
. ‘ pate shops and the technique maxit; dack 
EATON’S...canapa’s tarGest RETAIL ORGANIZATION» STPRES AND ORDER OFFICES FRO the as crepe was ia vered right where 
¥ ae ee ; here in Canada in a textile mill # Wor 








Galt, Ontario. 












LIGHTER SIDE 


Lowrey Ross 


by Ma 





cane _ 4 
in Friendly Sandwich Bz 
ened to Senator Nixon 
t nd when the Senator 
™ ) bout Naving to bo 
rOW e insurance she had 
i ¢ in sheer embar- 
vd tid 
Dart ofa orassment. i tal K God, s said 
Pall ‘ 
ew of | C liry where decent 
\ \ r T ( 
2UeST Was) Br ee espectec , 
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Public Personal Finances 
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Miss A. had beer stening 
“Did I tell vou I inh tient 
ning for the Board Educ 
the next election 
“Good Sald splendid. N 
when vou go before th e-p 
Simp vo personal month 
Taner net SURVEYS 
g ] 9 ; e g ’ 
eve 2.” : 
I emptied mv purse ec E 
Mis. A e « 
kc a ge als THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY 
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& 
me, 
’ 
a 
“You don't have to 
die to win!” 
By far the greatest number of men 
‘ and women who have planned their 
futures with confidence in) Canada 
Life will live to enjoys the benefits of 
sound life insurance planning. Last 
f vear 62 of all the benefits paid by 
; 2 Canada Life was paid to living 
te 
poliey holders, 
bs ; 
i 2 
¢ 5 
e 
g 
4% 3 
é 
ié 
/ 
OF ALL 1951 BENEFIT 
PAYMENTS, 62% WAS 
PAID TO LIVING POLICY 
HOLDERS 
) Pet _+/) Pet ; 
/) WV / r ' 7 ra ihe paaAl Pm 
- LIM, YM WW, Wh ML CONG US WK WL 
: Ss 


U ( 


_ %CANADA LIFE 
$$ hisucranie Cmpaiy 


SATURDAY NIGHT | 


Your best Magazine Buy 














BEAUTY 


by Isabel Morgan 


7. OVERCOME the difficulty 
of lipstick selection Yardley 
have come up this fall with a color 
chart which matches the new 
autumn shades to their lipsticks. 
They tell us the two most impor- 
tant’ lipstick and rouge shades 
(these should match exactly) are 
Red Fuchsia (keved to the rosy 
gem tones from pink right through 
to purple and also to blues and 
black), and Hollv Red to go with 
green. scarlet and the gold tones 
from eggshell to deep brown. 
Available for some time in the 
United States and now in Canada 


scented lacquer to paint on 





inside bureau drawers. underneath 
closet shelves. beneath tables, win- 
dow sills. anvwhere where the 
wood is unpainted or unvarnished 


and vou would like a fragrance in 
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SOME NEW THINGS 
to tind a nicer Way to scer gerie 
and linens. By Mary Che , 

The makers of a tric ner. 
fumes new to Canada ses 
secret of the ingrediem: 10 
into their perfumes, and Xotic 
list it is. Their Black Sati tains 
myrrh from Arabia, oak: dis- 
tillates of precious wo from 
India, spices like oil of ‘mon 
seed, orris and extracts ima- 
tion from Southern Fra Mos: 
important element in W Sate | 
is rose. In perfume circ his js 
called the top note b Ise 
introduces the basic ch er of | 
the fragrance and is usu letect- | 
ed as soon as you snift De 
ftume. Ylang ylang, erose. | 
mimosa absolute, tonqu musk | 
and patchouli are other exotic ele- | 
ments. ‘Natural florals vioaide 
dominant role in Gold Sat ion- 


the vicinity. Thev tell us the per- 
fume lasts for weeks and that it Is 


simple matter to wash oft the 


acquer if Vou 


j 
ind would like to trv another. It 
would be ditficult. we should think, 


e of the fragrance 





by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 





quil from Grasse, rose trom Bul- | 


garia, France 
Well as rich am 
Portugal. precio 


eXtracts from th 


and Morocco as | 


her elen { 
Der eleme rom 
us wood { root 
e far East 
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BRAIN-TEASER 


FILLET UP! 
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Week. Puzzle 
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.. ARE MANY extremely in- 
teresting facts about Textiles that 
Canadians ought to know. 


this alert in- 

to progress, 

sda for con- 

Ip to shiny strands 
cotton is mercerized 
the thread in a strong 
how the manu- 


on of 


aye Or 
naferiais makes use 
asic chemical. Truly, it is ‘the 


workhorse of the Textile Industry.”’ 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 


TORON e MONTREAL e REGINA e SARP 


CHEMICALS 
BASIC TO CANADIAN LIVING 





